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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue relative positions of the contending powers in Paris have 
been considerably changed during the week ; whether the solution 
of the question at issue between them has been thereby much ad- 
vanced, the future must decide. 

The great debate in the Legislative Assembly ended on Satur- 
day with a vote, 415 to 286, declaring simply “ that the Assembly 
has not confidence in the Ministry.” On Monday the Moniteur 
announced that all the Ministers had in consequence given in their 
resignations ; that the President had accepted them, and that the 
members of the late Cabinet would only continue to transact busi- 
ness till the appointment of successors. Measures were imme- 
diately taken for the formation of a new Ministry; but as late as 
Thursday no arrangement had been found possible. M. Léon 
Faucher was understood to have charged himself with the task, 
and to have persuaded several individuals, none of very prominent 
note, to accept office. So far all parties have kept within the 
limits of the constitution. The Assembly, after declaring its want 
of confidence in the existing Administration, had left the President 
to exercise his right of calling to his councils new men acceptable to 
the majority : the President, on the other hand, had recognized the 
right of the Assembly to insist upon his acting by the agency of 
Ministers enjoying its confidence, and was endeavouring to tind 
such men. The Parisian public meanwhile appear to be free from 
fears of any disturbances,—at least in so far as the Bourse, where 
quotations have continued steadily to rise, can be taken as an ex- 
ponent of the public feeling. 

There is, however, no reason to believe that the antagonism and 
mutual jealousies of the President and the Assembly have abated, 
though their contest has hitherto been waged in strict confermity 
with the forms of the constitution, and by the powers with whic 
it has invested each. The Assembly’s simple vote of a want of 
confidence in Ministers, was in fact a declaration that the President 
had not yet called such men to his councils, and that his Ministers 
had not yet acted in any way calculated to dispel its fears that he 
was seeking to diminish its due influence, if not indeed to attack | 
its very existence. Nor can the moderate conduct of the President 
be accepted as conclusive evidence that he has relinquished those | 
views of extending his authority and rendering it permanent, of 
which his coquetting with the army and the indiscreet language of 








Among other indications that point te a disposition on the Presi- 
dent's part to try conclusions with the Assembly again as soon as | 
a favourable opportunity offers, is the project attributed to him of 
intrusting to Commissioners instead of Ministers the initiation of 
bills in the Legislature. 

To judge by present appearances, the only party that has gained | 
anything by the recent evasion is that of the Republicans. The 
115 votes against Ministers are said to have consisted of 135 Le- 
gitimists, 58 of what may be called the party of M. Thiers, and 
222 Republicans of all colours. The 286 members who voted for 
Ministers were to a man Conservatives. It was therefore the Re- 
publicans who turned the seale against Ministers ; and they did so 
avowedly on the ground that they suspected the Government of 
Anti-Reptiblican tendencies. Nor is this all: while Cavaignae 
emphatically declared the unalterable determination of his party 
to adhere to the Republic, Thiers admitted that it is the only neu- 
tral ground upon which all the discordant parties in the Assembly 
can meet to carry on the business of the nation. This result has 
been much deplored, especially by English journalists, but scarcely 
with good reason. The materials for any other than a Republican | 
government do not appear to exist in France. The great ob- | 
stacle to the permanent establishment of such a constitution is, 
that, exeept in an ardent personal desire for equality, Frenchmen 
want the Republican aptitudes. By merely postponing any posi- 





| perors. 





tive declaration against a Republican form of goyernment, its ad- 
herents gain time for the growth of a sentiment favourable to it, 
and of what is more important, a habit in the people of acting 


| and thinking for themselves, instead of leaving everything to the 


action of a centralized government. 





The progress towards a solution of the German difticulties is ex- 
tremely slow. Prussia and Austria are still at odds on the ques- 
tion of the Presidency in the Diet. These two powers are under- 
stood to be agreed as to the constitution of what may be termed 
the Cabinet and the Privy Council of the Confederation (the En- 
gere Rath and the Plenum); but the minor states are averse to 
their scheme. The number of votes in the “ Engere Rath” was 
formerly seventeen : it is proposed to reduce them to nine, of which 
Austria and Prussia are to have two each; Bavaria, Saxony, Han- 
over, and Wiirtemberg, one each ; while the three remaining votes 
are to be given by as many groups of the minor states. The in- 
evitable result would be to deprive the minor states of any weight in 
the deliberations of the “ Engere Rath ” : it would extinguish Ham- 
burg and the other Free Towns altogether, as they are to be asso- 
ciated with Brunswick. It is proposed to increase the numberof votes 
in the “ Plenum” to seventy-seven. Originally there were sixty- 
nine; but of these two have been extinguished by the incorpora- 
tion of the Hohenzollern principalities into Prussia, one bythe union 
of the two Anhalts, and one by the union of Saxe-Gotha with Saxe- 
Coburg. The actual number of votes is therefore sixty-five; and 
of the twelve proposed to be added six are to be given to Austria 
and six to Prussia. It is obvious that Prussia and Austria are 
aiming at the practical extinction of all the other members of the 
Diet ; each seeking meanwhile to strengthen itself against a final 
struggle with the other for ascendancy in an united Germany or 
the largest share of a divided one. 

The proceedings of the German Governments with a view to 
terminate the dissensions in Schleswig-Holstein, where the last 
remnant of the movetzents in 1848 still survives, are as dilatory 
as their attempts at constitution-making. The combined troops 
have advanced, in two columns, as far as Hanover and the banks 
of the Elbe. At both points, however, their march has suddenly 
been arrested, without reason assigned. It is alleged that difficul- 
ties have arisen between the Danish and the German Commissioners 
at Hamburg, with reference to the occupation of some of the for- 
tresses in the Duchies. Apparently the Danish Government dis- 
trusts the intentions of the great German powers. There is one 
feature of these military movements that tana to be noted in 


' connexion with the attempt to swamp the Free Towns in the Diet: 


it is proposed that Hamburg shall be oceupied by a garrison of 
4500 Austrian and Prussian soldiers. This would be to reduce 
the great emporium of Germany to the condition of Mayence, a 
mere garrison town of the Diet. 

A solemn feast celebrated at Berlin on the 18th is full of mean- 
ing in the present state of German affairs. It was in honour of 
the anniversary of the accession of the present Monarch to the 
throne, and at the same time of the hundred-and-tiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Prussian Monarchy. It is remark- 
able that the houses of Brandenburg and Orange first took their 
places among European potentates about the time that the English 
ee became Protestant; and their final enrolment among Eu- 
ropean sovereigns was nearly contemporary with the Revolution of 


| 1688. In fact, England, Prussia, and Holland, are the leaders among 


the parvenue governments, whom the elder feudal monarchies, such 
as Austria, France, and Spain, were compelled to recognize as equals 
by the results of the Reformation. From the time that the first 
King of Prussia put the crown on his own head till the dissolution 
of the German Empire, the career of the new dynasty was one con- 
tinuous war of aggression against the ascendancy of the Austrian Em- 
This contest has been continued since the substitution of a 
confederation of German States for the Empire. Prussia has 
gained immensely in the course of this struggle, as the most pow- 
erful of the Protestant and industrial German states ; while Austria, 
as the head of feudal and Catholic Germany, has lost in an almost 
equal proportion. ‘The intrigues now carried on under the pretext 
of a reconstruction of the Dict are a continuance of the struggle. 
The retrospect from what Prussia now is to what Prussia was a 
hundred and fifty years ago, suggested by the festival of the 18th 
instant, is eminently calculated to flatter the pride and nerve the 
audacity of that power. But the manner in which the King was 
pleased to celebrate the anniversary shows how little he is the 
man of his time and position. Ie, the leader if he chose of rational 
German Liberalism, embraced the occasion to manufacture two 
hundred and fifty “knights upon carpet consideration” : and at 


the banynet he indulged in one of his romantic allegorical speeches, 
guests ‘to empty their glasses at three draughts, 


The whole 


ealling upon th 
as typical of “the past, the present, and the future.” 
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ceremony has more the air of the mystic forms of a masonic lodge 
than of a high festival by a really powerful monarch. 





There has been a Ministerial crisis at Madrid; the origin of | 


which is still enveloped in obscurity. Thus much seems certain— 
Narvaez has not only abdicated the Premiership, but left the 
country: Bravo Murillo has been appointed President of the 


Council, and Beltran de Lis has accepted the portfolio of Foreign , 


Affairs. All the new Ministers are said to belong to that section 
of the Moderado party which advocates economical and administra- 
tive reforms. In their programme, presented to the Cortes on the 
16th instant, they promise extensive retrenchments in the public 
“expenditure. The stability of the new Cabinet appears to be 
much doubted: it consists of men of irreconcileable opinions on 
many points ; it is a compromise between the compound recom- 
mended to the Queen by Narvaez, and that which the Queen- 
Mother advised her to adopt; and it is threatened with a strong 
opposition. 

ranquil Belgium, too, has supplied a Ministerial resignation. 
General Brialmont, the Minister of War, announced in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, on Monday last, that he could not realize the re- 
ductions in his department contemplated by his colleagues. M. 
Rogier and his colleagues resigned in consequence; but resumed 
their offices next day, at the request of the King, with the excep- 
tion of General Br'almont, whose portfolio is held ad interim by 
the President of the Council. The resignation is regarded as 
having been a mere form in order to get rid of the present War 
Minister. 





Turning to home affairs, our survey of an uneventful week still 
claims a section for the Papal controversy. An address from the 


Prelates of the Established Church in Ireland to the Queen, asserts | 


their right to equal consideration with the English branch of 
the United Church. They remind her Majesty, that by law the 
Established Church in England and Ireland is one ; that the Trish 
branch is entitled to the same countenance and support as the Eng- 
lish; that there cannot rightfully be one rule for the latter 
and another for the former. To strengthen their case, they 
put forward a legal plea of considerable weight: they state 
that *at the time of the Reformation nearly all the Irish 
Bishops renounced the Papal authority, and that the Pre- 
lates of the Established Church are indisputably the regular 
successors of the actual Bishops of that time, who never were dis- 
ape They add, that the Roman Catholic ve rae § in Tre- 
and is anew and rival episcopate gradually introducec 

Popes. According to this view, the cases of the rival hierarchies 


in England and Ireland are identical ; for the British Government | 


and Legislature have at no time recognized the right of the Pope 


to establish territorial Bishops in Ireland any more than in Eng- | 


land. 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that the ingenious device of dealing 
with the English and Irish Churches upon different principles 
should be put in practice. The difliculty arising out of the pecu- 


- liar social condition of Ireland cannot be evaded in that way. On 
~ ednstitutidnal grounds, it seems impossible to separate Ireland from 


England in any measure that may be adopted by the Legislature. 
The week has added several valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture of the controyersy.* There appears reason to hope that the 
distinction between its theological and political elements is coming 
to be more distinctly seen and appreciated. In this way, the diseus- 
sion may be freed from much of its asperity, and with diminished 

irritation the chance of a satisfactory settlement be increased. I 
Were to be desired that the theological element could be entirely 
postponed until the political question has been decided. The enlight- 
enment of the age, and past legislation, seem to render all future 
attempts to check propagandism on the part of Roman Catholics, 
or any sect, as impossible as they are undesirable. But this leaves 
the right of the Legislature to determine what relations shall exist 
between the temporal Government and the Church as strong as 
ever: and in coming to a decision upon these relations, the actual 
state of the law and constitution is a consideration that cannot be 
overlooked. The statements and arguments put forth by more 
than one able lawyer seem to leave little doubt that the head of 
the Romish Church has been encroaching of late, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland; that he has taken upon him an authority 
incompatible with our constitution; that he has done what 
he would not be allowed to do in any other country of 
kurope. Such attempted usurpation, our Government, with the 


sanction of Parliament, is fairly entitled to check; but any prac- | 


tical measure that can be adopted with this view is likely to have 
a more extensive bearing than on the position of the Roman Ca- 
tholie Church in this country. Indeed, the only thing that recon- 
ciles an unheated truth-secker to the perplexed and irritating con- 
troversy, is the likelihood that it will lead to more clear and satis- 
factory views of the proper relation between Church and State than 
have hitherto svovalie® 
* See our list of Pamphlets, page 89. 


Che Court. 
Hs and drives of the Queen have been diversified by 
i a. On Thursday her Majesty rode out on horse- 
ince Alfred. 
Duchess de Nemours and the Duke and Duchess 
sty’s guests. The Countess de Neuilly visited the 
> rton Monday. Among the noble visiters invited 
, @ the Royal table, have been the Baron and Baroness de Brunnow, the 
e . 
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by the | 


| Earl and Countess of Hardwicke, the Earl and Countess of Minto, the 
| Marquis and Marchioness of Worcester, Lord and Lady Ashburton, ang 
Mr. Fox Maule. 

Last night, there was a dramatic representation by Mr. Charles Kean 
| and his selected company, in the Reubens Room, before a numeroys 
_ party of invited guests. The pieces were Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s comedy 
The Prisoner of War, and Mr. Planché’s vaudeville The Loan of a Lovey, 

It is understood that the Court may be expected to arrive at Bucking. 
ham Palace from Windsor Castle on the 3d of February, for the opening of 
the session; and it is stated that her Majesty has determined to hold one 
drawingroom and two levees before the Easter recess. 


Che Aletrapalis. 

The Court of Common Council assembled in great strength on Thurs. 
day, for the first time since the election on St. Thomas’s Day ; but no 
business of importance or interest was transacted. 

The Commissioners or Trustees of Smithfield Market are about to make 
an appeal to the senses of the citizens in favour of their plan for the alter- 
ation of the market. They have erected a wooden building on the vacant 
space at the Cheapside corner of Paternoster Row, for the exhibition of 
a model of the new market on a large scale. The model will be open for 
inspection next week. 





In the Court of Chancery, on Saturday, Lord Cranworth announced some 
arrangements for promoting the despatch of business. He remarked, that if 
the state of the paper of causes was formidable at the end of the long vaca- 
tion, it was still more so at the present moment, the arrears having increased 
at the rate of fifty per cent. Mr. Bethell, the leader of the bar, said he had 
been furnished with a return, by which it appeared that, exclusive of motions 
and petitions, there were considerably more than a thousand matters stand- 
ing for hearing in the gencral paper. : 

In the insolvency of Duppa Jenkins, before Mr. Commissioner Phillips, on 
Saturday, it appeared that the insolvent had drawn bills upon Mr. Richard 
Dorington Dickenson, clerk in the Journal Office of the House of Commons, 
for that person’s accommodation. Mr. Dowse, the insolvent’s counsel, stated 
that his client was a law-writer in the service of Messrs. Vacher, the law- 
stationers ; but his duties were chiefly performed in one of the offices of the 
louse of Commons, of which Mr. Dickenson was the head, and Mr. Dicker- 
son had induced him to lend his name, “by an influence which the Cowt 
could easily understand.’ Mr. Commissioner Phillips dismissed the petition 
for a technical reason, and then remarked on the demoralization of the pub- 
lic offices which the Insolvent Courts are exposing— 

If this system were to continue, he could not tell what would become of th 
credit of the country. Here was a clerk in a public office, who came to the Court 
with three debts in his schedule for bills which he had drawn upon his principal in 
the office for his accommodation. What expectation could the insolvent have had 
of meeting them, one bill alone being for 250/.? It was an intolerable system, which 
was every day increasing, particularly in public offices. He had, however, reason i 
think that in some of these public oftices the persons at the head of departments had 
become at last fairly alive to the misconduct of their clerks, and that they had de- 
termined to adopt the rule of dismissal in all cases like the present, and there was 
really no other way of stopping the system, 


| At the Marlborough Street Police Office, Williams, Colter, Johnson, Gos- 
ling, and Moran, tive burglars bearing many slang aliases, and known by t} 
Police as part of Hackett’s gang, were charged with an attempt to rob th: 
house of Mr. John Varley, tailor, of 44 Tottenham Court Road. At two 
o'clock on Saturday morning, a Policeman saw two of the men slink to the 
back-door of Mr. Varley’s premises and tap there ; presently two others of 
the men came out and joined the first two; the Policeman got aid and ecap- 
tured two of the four, but the other two broke away. On alarming Mr, 
Varley, he found a quantity of his goods packed up and placed ready fer re- 
moval in the passage close to the door at which the prisoners came out. 
Housebreaking implements were lying near the goods. Some hours after- 
wards, Mr. Varley thought he heard a noise from some person concealed in 
his lower premises; he made a close search, and at last discovered Moran 
up his kitchen-chimney, seated in a deep recess, and enveloped in Mr, 
Varley’s own coat. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, Daniel Smith, John Watson, 
Richard Haynes, the eldest only eleven, and the two others under nine years 
of age, were charged with picking pockets. A lad who followed these ur- 

| chins had, to his surprise, seen one of them slide a small stick into th 
pocket of a gentleman, and open it for inspection ; and he had seen the pro- 
cess repeated on several succeeding customers, but, as it chanced, with 
disclosing any prospect of spoil. The two companions kept close; they 
covered their leader's operations, and were ready to receive the booty and 
bolt. The smallest of the boys exclaimed—* Don’t you believe a word 
says, my Lord: it’s all nothing but out and out lies.” Lord Mayor— 
“What did you carry that stick for?’’ Boy—‘ What for? why, to 
keep away any boys that might want to whack me, to be sure.” 1! 
other prisoners said their accuser was a regulicr liar, and no mistake ; 
and he would nap it some day for what he said against innocent people. 
The eldest of the boys said he had neither father nor mother; that he live 
with a woman in Mint Strect, to whom he paid a penny a-night for his bed ; 
and that he grubbed about for his victuals in the day. Lord Mayor—“! 
shall cause inquiries to be made about you, and send you to the House of 
Occupation.”’ Boy—“ Don’t do that. If you let me go, you shan’t have me 
any more, I'll promise you.” Lord Mayor—* No; you shall have some pro- 
tection. As for the other two, they shall be whipped in the presence of the: 
parents, who are here, and discharged.” 

On the same day, at the Worship Street Court, two diminutive creatures 
of the same age, named Charles Baldwin and Thomas Green, were charg« 

| with picking the pocket of a lad named George Barker, during Divine s:- 
vice at St. Mark’s Church, Old Street, and generally with frequenting pla 
of worship for felonious purposes. Barker was listening to the sermon when 
a lady beckoned to him, and told him that Baldwin had taken somethin: 
from his pocket and passed it to his companion. He found that his clasp- 
knife had been taken, and taxed Baldwin with the theft; the latter pro- 
tested his innocence; but with his companion hastily left the church. Barker 
followed them out, and seeing them enter a chapel, he took a Policeman after 

| them. They were found standing in the centre of a well-dressed group 

persons in the gallery, and were giving an apparently devoted attention t 

| the preacher. On search, Barker's knife was found in one of Baldwit: 
| pockets; and in another of the same boy’s pockets was found a Bible with 
| the name and address of one of the congregation written in it. The Pelice- 

man stated that both prisoners were habitual thieves, and that Baldwin had 
| been convicted four times. Baldwin—“ Well, now, if that ain’t a reg”™!si 
crammer; for I’ve only been twice convicted, and both times I was inno- 
cent.” The mother of Baldwin, a eareworn woman, confessed that her sn 
was a reprobate; he had been turned out of a philanthropic institution 
incorrigible. 
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inquest was 
Pg auper inmate of Armstrong's Peckham House Lunatic Asylum. 
It seems that Barnes was an obstinate lunatic, who would not undress him- 
gelf at bed-time : two of the pauper lunatic —- generally undressed him 
when he was in this mood ; but sometimes he would resist them, and then 
Hill the keeper was fetched, who summarily and forcibly undressed Barnes. 
On the Monday before Christmas-day, an intervention of this sort was ne- 
cessary ; and in the course of the compulsion then practised by Hill, Barnes 
received a fall, which probably caused his death in the following week. But 
the evidence of the violence used was solely that of lunatics, for Hill con- 
cealed his share of the matter; and at the inquest Mr. Wakley deemed it 
his legal duty to reject the evidence of lunatics; so the inquiry ended in an 
open verdict. : = 

Last Saturday, Samuel Hill was brought before Mr. Norton the Lambeth 
Magistrate, and charged on behalf of the Commissioners of Lunacy with the 
manslaughter of Barnes. — Mr. Proctor, the Lunacy Commissioner, appeared 
to authorize the proceedings, and Mr. Bodkin acted 2: his counsel. Mr, 
Bodkin stated, that the Coroner had taken a mistaken view of his duty in 
excluding the evidence of the lunatic inmates; and Mr. Norton acceding, 
Richard Conelly, “a funny little Irishman,” the lunatic who had _ tried to 
undress Barnes before Hill was called to aid, was put in the box. He took 
the oath in the usual way, and then gave this connected narrative— 

“] am an Irishman, and have been in Mr. Armstrong's asylum for about four years 
and four months. I knew the deceased man William Barnes. I recollect Christmas-day ; 
it was on the Wednesday; and cn the Monday evening before, between six and seven 
o'clock, the deceased, who was a sulky man and easily excited, was desired to go to 
bed; but he would not till Hill (the prisoner) came. The prisoner behaved a little 
more harshly than usual, and took hold of Barnes with both his hands by the upper 
part of the arms and threw him down suddenly on the ground. I don’t remember 
whether the prisoner fell upon him or not, but Barnes came down with his left shoul- 
der undermost. [ill lifted him up, and proceeded to strip him. Deceased said he 
should not let Hill or myself put him to bed if he had not been hurt; and I then said, 
* You have got your Christmas-box, poor man.’ This I said to Barnes in allusion to 
the fall he received from Hill. Hill put the deceased to bed the night after without 
his making resistance. I believe there was a slight struggle between prisoner and 
deceased before the fall. The fall was a hard one ; and a few minutes after prisoner 
was gone, Barnes called me to look at his shoulder, and he complained of being hurt. 
1 felt his collar-bone, and found that it was not broken; and I tried to make as light 
of it as I could, not thinking at the time that he had received any severe injury. The 
morning after that fall the prisoner dressed him. The deceased complained to Hill 
that his arm was very sore, and I think I then said the collar-bone was not hurt. I 
saw Muneaster, one of the other keepers, coming into the infirmary one morning; 
and deceased complained to him about his arm, and the prisoner then lifted up the 
um, and it slided down, as if powerless. Hill said there was nothing the matter 
with it; and I then lifted it up, and called ihe prisoner's attention to the hand, which 
1 observed was swollen. Ido not recollect Hill striking the deceased ; but he dressed 
him every morning, from the Monday to the Friday, when Dr. Hill came.” 

At the conclusion of the witness's evidence, Mr. Norton remarked that he 
had never heard evidence given with greater truth. 

Dr. Hill had stated at the inquest that he found the bone of the upper arm 
broken, and the fractured end of the bone thrust into the arm-pit ; and there 
were additional injuries so serious as to make them a sufficient cause of 
death : but the patient was otherwise in a bad and declining state of health. 

The prisoner was committed for trial at the Old Bailey, on the charge of 
manslaughter; and bail was refused. 

The bodies of the men who were drowned in the Islington sewer from the 





| that plan. 


| 


barsting of the New River tunnel were both recovered on Saturday last ; one | 


was found at the mouth of the sewer near London Bridge, and the other was 
discovered entangled in the piles of the old bridge, under a lighter there 
moored. An inquest was held by Mr. Payne on Monday. The brief accounts 
given last weck to some extent implicated Mr. Cox, the owner of the house from 
which the drain that indirectly caused the aecident was to be carried : Mr. Cox 
was now absolved. Ilis builder, Mr. Kesteven, had obtained the Commis- 
sioners’ leave to make the drain. He had sunk a shaft in Mr. Cox’s cellar 
to a depth of sixteen feet, and had begun to drive from the bottom of the 
shaft a sloping gallery, to run under the New River tunnel, which is about 
twelve feet under the surface, into the sewer beyond it, which is at about 
twenty-four feet below the surface. The sloping drain had been carried 
under the tunnel by the night of Thursday; the soil appeared sound, and 
there was no leakage that seemed to come from the tunnel. On Friday, 
Mr. Kesteven started to the office of the Commissioners to ask leave to 
complete the drain by working from the sewer backwards unto that 
part of the drain which he had completed. In his absence, Bevan, the 


workman whom he employed, entered the sewer, without waiting for the | 


formal leave that his master was gone to solicit, and began to pierce the soil 
with a searcher, in order to feel his way towards the end of his drain, which 
he deemed to be about six fect off. While thus engaged, th» bed of the New 
River tunnel gave way, as he describes it, in some direction sideways of that 
in which he was exploring, and then the torrent burst in. He escaped with 
extreme difficulty. Four men were looking on; and of these four Etflis and 
Borling were drowned. Mr. Frank Forster, the engineer of the Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers, gave his opinion, that though the drain had been 
made in an irregular manner, the accident was one that was not to be anti- 
cipated. The New River tunnel is two hundred and fifty years old, and is 
worn out. It seems possible also that a tank as old as the tunnel itself, 
which the men had discovered under the middle of the road, may have had 
something to do with the accident. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death.”’ ‘ 

The New River Company will probably replace the brick tunnel 
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’ Che Wrovinrrs. 

At the Monmouthshire Anti-Papal meeting, on Thursday, the Eari of 
Powis moved the main resolution, with a speech of very guarded tone ; 
and the resolution itself expressed the desire of the meeting not to with- 
hold from her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects the full participation of 
civil privileges which they enjoy. Lord Powis asked the meeting not to 

too sanguine of the measures which the Minister would carry ; for the 
acts must apply to Ireland as well as England—there was the great diffi- 
culty. Lord Sudely moved an Anti-Tractarian amendment, and was se- 
conded by a Dissenting minister. The two Lords negotiated, but could 
hot agree on a via media; and the original resolution was carried by a 
large majority. : 


‘ The proceedings at the annual meeting of the National Public Schools 
-\ssociation, held in Manchester on Thursday, had an especial interest 
from their relation to the emulative scheme lately propounded there by 
the Reverend Mr. Richson. The meeting was once of the most crowded 
and influentiai that this popular agitation has yet gathered in Manchester. 


Mr. Henry, M.P., the President, was in the chair; and Mr. Cobden and | 


Mr. Milner Gibson were among the leading speakers. The Chairman 
made the encouraging statement, that the subscriptions during the past 
year have been nearly three times as large as last year; men of influence 
from every party and sect were joining them; numerous important towns 
had pronounced in their fayour ; and now, in Manchester itself, “ another 





lately held by Mr. Wakley on the body of Moses James | party, which he would not call a rival or opposition party, was paying 
| hom 


re to their sckheme,”’ by adopting its features of local rates and loca! 
management. Mr. Dyer, who moved a resolution, could not help feeling 
delight at what he also characterized as “a somewhat unexpected homage 
from a party in Manchester who for a long time had been supposed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, to be hostile to popular education.” M1 
Salis Schwabe reéchoed this tone of congratulation; but from personal 
friendship with many of the “ party” thus alluded to, gave them th 
credit of the sincerest desire for the promotion of education, 

Mr. Cobden acknowledged the impetus which had been given to the 
general agitation by the recent movement of “gentlemen who have not 
hitherto taken a prominent part in the cause of national education” ; and 
from the very fact of the great public attention which has been given t 
this supplementary Manchester scheme, he led the meeting to infer how 
much the whole kingdom * looks to Manchester to solve these great and 
difficult public questions.” 

He has always been so imbued with the difficulties of the question, that 
though the plan now propounded were coupled with conditions ten times as 
objectionab'e as those which distinguish it, yet if it gave iraproved educa- 
tion to the people he could hardly tind it in his heart to offer any 
great objection to it. During fifteen years all his efforts for improved 
national education had been associated with the idea of coupling edu- 
cation with the existing religious communities; but he had found at last, 
after trying it in every possible shape, that the difficulties presented by rc- 
ligious differences were insuperable ; and he had taken refuge in the secure 
haven of secular education only in despair of finding any other practicabk 
system. He believed that a shorter experience would bring the aves ates of 
the new plan into the sume haven with himself. There is no novelty in 
It is merely a proposal to transfer to Manchester, as a theatre, 
the contest which has hitherto been going on in the House of Commons and 
the Government. It is a proposal by which everybody is to pay for the reli- 
gious teaching of everybody else. It contains precisely the same thing that 
has already been objected to by a great portion of this community, and that 
has prevented the present system (that administered through orders in Coun- 
cil) from being successful. The only novelty is, that for the first time « 
body of Churchmen come forward and recommend that a@// denomination 
shall receive the public money for the teaching of each of their catechisms 
and creeds: and in this very novelty is the old leaven which has infeete: 
the question with its existing discords and difficulties; for is there the 
slightest hope that the Church party in Manchester will be willing to pay 
public rates for educating the eighty thousand Irish in Manchester as Rowman. 
Catholics? But he was not sure that he was dealing with the well-matured 
plan of a party—whether not simply with the proposal of an individual ; hi 
was “not sure that any party in that city, or any religious body as a body, 
or any committee as a committee, have endorsed the proposal’ submitted by 
Mr. Richson: at all events, he was sure they had not maturely considered 
all the bearings of the plan, and he repeated his conviction, that in a year 
they will perceive the hopelessness of the task in which it is proposed they 
should embark. 

Mr. Cobden stated, that he has been paying a visit to many places—Bi 
mingham, Leeds, Huddersticld, Bolton, &c.—and has sought private con- 
ferences with numerous bodies of gentlemen, who have po to meet 
him, and have discussed the question with the unreserved confidence of such 
reunions: he thought it better to have private, quiet, unrestricted confer- 
ences, rather than antagonistic discussions in the public arena, One of the 
objections most urged seemed to be the same which Mr. Richson seizes hold 
of and makes a basis of his scheme,—as if he also thought that in this re- 
spect he had caught the Association tripping,—the objection that the Asso- 
ciation proposes to supersede all the existing schools and to rend 
the existing school-rooms valucless. Mr. Cobden does not coneeal from 
himself, that if you establish good free schools all the schools which 
now call for 3¢. or 4¢. from the poor will be superseded and closed 
if it were not so, his schools would not be worthy of the name ci 
* national ’’ schools: but he has always considered that the existing 
school-rooms may be purchased, or, in the ease of the Sunday school-rooms, 
be rented during the week and left to denominational uses on the Sunday 
Another point was that he met constant suggestions of compulsory educa- 
tion: these suggestions met him—he did not take them from Manchester, 
but now brought them to Manchester ; everywhere he heard it said—* There 
is plenty of school-room, but the people don’t attend; and until you adopt 
the principle of coercion, it is of no use building more schools.” He felt 
sure that the evil of non-attendance will be cured the moment you put good 
masters in the schools. With reference to the other point, he should not be very 
squeamish about “ the liberty of the subject,” or anything of that sort. Il: 
would first of all seduce or bribe the people to send their children; and it 
that did not do, he would be willing to try a little compulsion. The Swiss 
have as much liberty as we, and they punish parents who do not send thei: 
children to school. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cobden suggested a conference with the originators of 
the new movement, and offered to be one of the deputation. ‘Show no op- 
position to anybody” said he, ** but pursue your own course. I believe you 
have got hold of the right principle; and when you get hold of the right 
principle, I know of old that you are the right men to suc eed in it,” 





Lord John Manners has been popularizing his Conservatism by th« 
delivery of a lecture on the Colonial Church, to the Literary Tustitution 
of Colchester, the agricultural borough which he represents in Parlia- 
ment. From an epitome in editorial style in the columns of the Morning 
Post, it would appear that the discourse was as classical and political as 
religious and literary. Lord John “brought into strong contrast” the 
picty of Aineas, when as a first duty he saved his houschold gods from 
immolation in the midst of blazing Troy, with the “ opposite policy” of 
our professedly Christian Legislature in its vast Colonial operations 
tracing the loss of the United States to the long neglect of episcopal in- 
stitutions, and foreseeing through the “present baneful domination of a spu- 
rious Liberalism” the consummating loss of our remaining North Amc- 
rican Colonies. In India, a commercial and money-making Company rejects 
evangelizing measures as inconsistent with its duty to the natives; and 
in the West Indies, the axe has been laid to the root of the Church by 
“the baneful principle of cheapness and economy.” In the midst of all, 
however, he saw a cheering prospect from the influence of that great fea- 
ture of modern colonization the Canterbury Settlement— 

“Centuries may yet have to pass away before the second advent ; civiliza- 
tion pass through fresh phases, and establish her throne among the jungles 
of India or the sand-hills of New Zealand; pirates may once more lord it 
over the depopulated fields of England, and the Vatican and Lambeth be 
alike in ruins: yet when all is accomplished, and the gospel has been preached 
to every nation—when 

* The holy words diffusing balm, 
The message of the sacrifice, 
Are heard within the caves of ice, 
And preached beneath the cocoa palm,’— 
then will the Church of England have her part in those beatific triumph, 








“The Committee lately asked Mr. Cubitt the engineer to recommend a 


‘Tuesday, in a style of splendour which the Viceregal guest himself de- 
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and be said to have done somewhat to hasten the fulfilment of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom.” 





The Scamen of the Tyne and the Wear are combining in a strike for 
higher wages. On Wednesday, three large mectings of seamen were held 
in Shields. About noon, two thousand of the seamen of Sunderland came 
in procession into the town to induce the mectings to agree to the higher 
terms they claim for labour in the coal-trade. They ask for the London 
voyage, during the period between October and April, 4/. 10s.; during 
the period from April to October, 3/7. 10s. ; and for the American and Bal- 
tic voyages, 3/. a week, and small stores. The speakers declaimed against the 
Mercantile Marine Bill, as “ ticketing them off like so many galley-slaves.”’ 
In the evening it was understood that the Shiclds men had resolved 
to join those of Sunderland in the strike for higher wages, and in an agi- 
tation against the Mercantile Marine Bill, as “ unnecessary in the North- 
ern ports, and as enforcing a tax on labour which will impose both dis- 
grace and misery on the class of seamen.”’ The proceedings caused immense 
local excitement ; but the men are said to have conducted themselves with 
praiseworthy decorum and order. An association, called the Seamen's 
Friendly Association, for the purpose of maintaining those on strike, has 
been formed in Sunderland ; and companies of seamen watch the vessels 
in the Wear, to dissuade peaceably any man from entering them at the 
low scale of wages. 

Communications had been sent to the seamen of Hartlepool and other 
ports advising them to strike. Letters were received in Shields on Wed- 





nesday, stating that the seamen of Lynn there were also on strike. 


The Oxford Town-Council is divided in opinion whether to set about 
large sanatory measures by itself, or to invoke the Board of Health. 


fit person to inquire into the sanatory condition of the city. Mr. Cu- 
bitt has recommended Mr. M‘Dougal Smith, who has been employed on 
engineering operations in Ireland and Belgium. Mr. Smith will make a 
Jocal inspection, and will in public sitting receive evidence from all who 
choose to give it on the subject of his inquiry ; he will report on effective 
measures; and then the Corporation will be in condition to judge 
whether it can and shall itself undertake the work of purification, or 
must call in the aid of the Board of Health to overrule local jealousies, 
and accomplish the difficult duty by Metropolitan officers and a central 
organization. 


The Uckfield burglars were again examined on Saturday. Miss Susan 
Farncombe and Miss Emily Farncombe, two of the four maiden ladies who 
are the owners of Downlands, were examined, and they identified much of 
the property; but from terror at the time of the burglary, they took but | 
little notice of the carriage or general appearance of the eed burglars, | 
and on Saturday they were in such a state of nervous dread while in court 
that they studiously avoided looking towards the prisoners. It seems likely | 
that in this case, as in the Frimley burglary, there will be an approver. 
William Brooks, “‘ who is said to have been captain of the gang, and to have 
given important evidence to the Police,” was brought up in custody with 
the other prisoners. His companions noted his appearance with angry sur- 
prise; he was removed without being questioned; as he passed within 
their range, one of them, Hillyer, stepped forward and gave him a desperate 
kick on the leg. Throughout the inquiry, the prisoners were recklessly vio- 
ient to the witnesses and disrespectful to the bench. They were committed 
for trial for the burglary at Downlands. 

Evidence was then given of burglaries of recent date at four other places 
—Harttield, Arlington, Frensham, and Chailey—with all of which the pri- 
soners have been cireumstantially connected. They were committed for trial 
on these additional charges. 2 





IRELAND. 
The inaugural banquet of the first and unanimously-chosen Lord Mayor 
of Dublin under the new régime, Mr. Arthur Guinness, was given on 


elared he had seldom seen equalled and never surpassed. The banquet- 
hall was the same room that was erected in the Mansionhouse on the oc- 
casion of the visit of George the Fourth to Ireland, nearly thirty years ago, 
and has since borne the name of the King’s Room: nearly five hundred 
guests were assembled. The Lord-Licutenant’s presence was a double 
compliment—equally paid to Mr. Guinness, the Lord Mayor, and to the 
regencrated Corporation, which gracefully commenced a new era by 
placing the most respected citizen of Dublin at its head. Both Lord Cla- | 
rendon and the Archbishop of Dublin were among the distinguished 
yuests who made speeches. 

Lord Clarendon made his speech the vehicle of good counsel as well as 
eompliment— 

** In meeting here, we mect not alone to inaugurate the first magistrate 
of this great city; we have met not alone to celebrate the advent to office of 
an eminent and justly-esteemed citizen, but our meeting records a principle 
more universally extolled than practised, the benefits of which are perhaps 
more firmly established by theory than deduced from experience. I consider, 
gentlemen, that this night we record—we celebrate—the principle of purity 
of election. Never was it better illustrated, nor upon a oe seale, than 
at the recent municipal elections.’’ ‘* Without intending or presuming to 
make the slightest comparison between this and preceding corporations, it 
will, I think, be of incalculable benefit to a great community like that of | 
Dublin, that its affairs should be administered by men who have laid aside | 
all personal and political differences, and who will devote themselves to the | 
business for which they were elected. Nor do I think that this advantage 
will be circumscribed within the limits of the metropolis. I think the 
example which Dublin has set will have its effect upon other corporations 
and other constituencies. I think both will reflect, perhaps more than they 
have hitherto done, upon the gravity of the duties which they have to per- 
form. They will bear in mind that confidence should not lightly be placed 
on the one hand; that neither, on the other, should solemn obligations be 
lightly undertaken by men upon whom devolves the guardianship of the 
health, the peace, the security, and the fiscal interests of their fellow-towns- 
men; and that it is alike the interest of all to impart to one of the most 
ancient and most valuable of institutions all the capability, all the purity, 
which cireumstances permit.” 

Ife added some words of good hope on the general revival of industry and 
trade in Ireland. ‘I hope it is not an exaggeration to say, with reference 
to the times that we lately passed, that the commercial and industrial pros- 
pects of Dublin are improving; that many of our artisans are better em- 
ployed; that the necessaries of life are more within the reach of the poorer 
classes; and that business, although perhaps not so extensive as formerly, 
yet is now conducted on a system far more cautious’and secure. Generally, | 
too, throughout the country, I trust that the tide has turned, and that the | 








[Saturday, 


a 
termination of the disasters which for five years have fallen so heavily upon 
Ireland has been hailed by increased energy and exertion on the part o all 
classes of the community. And if such be the case, and if the present gene. 
ral state of tranquillity be maintained, which I see no reason to doubt—jf 
the diminution of crime continues to give the most satisfactory evidence of 
diminished destitution, as it has done in the year 1850—I trust that this 
state of things will beneficially react on the metropolis, and that your Lord. 
ship’s year of office will be one of progressive amelioration; and this would 
repay you for the personal sacrifices you have made and for the responsibility 
you have undertaken.” 

The Archbishop of Dublin distinguished himself by an overflowing 
Trish nationality— 

Since he came to the country he had great reason to be thankful for the 
great success which had blessed his exertions in their service ; and he might 
mention one circumstance respecting himself—that though he differed from 
most of his clergy in being an Englishman, he challenged all Ireland to pro. 
duce any person who had the interests of the country more sincerely at 
heart than himself. He had never allowed himself to feel as an English. 
man distinguished from Irishmen; on the contrary, he always felt as a mem. 
ber of the United Kingdom, and as a person who was convinced that the 
truest interests of all men on both sides of the Channel were promoted by a 
gee union and close harmonious relationship between both branches of 
the empire. 

With so good a spirit pervading all the proceedings, the banquet pro- 
mises to be an auspicious corporate inauguration. 





Subjoined is a copy of the address presented to the Queen by the 
whole of the Irish Prelates, in reference partly to the Papal aggression 
movement, but in a greater degree to the — recently mooted in the 
correspondence between them and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
“The humble address of the undersigned Archbishops and Bishops of the 

United Church of England and Ireland. 

“We, the Archbishops and Bishops of the Irish Provinces and Bishoprics 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, approach your Majesty at this 
time with the humble tender of our duty, and the expression of our heart- 
felt participation in those sentiments of devoted loyalty to the Crown, and of 
unshaken attachment to the principles of the Reformation, which the recent 
proceedings of the Bishop of Rome have drawn forth so generally from your 
Majesty’s subjects in England. 

“ The same laws of the realm which have made one United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland have no less established one United Church of 
England and Ireland ; and the Irish branch of that United Church, as it has 
always been faithful in the maintenance of the union of the kingdom, so 
has it ever been, and now is, no less earnest than the English branch in 
denying the pretensions of any ‘ foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or 
potentate, to any rightful jurisdiction, power, superiority, preéminence, or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm.’ 

“The recent exercise of such a pretended right by the Bishop of Rome, 
in constituting a territorial hierarchy in England, subject to his supreme 
jurisdiction, is = in that form as yet a novelty in that portion of the 
kingdom; but, unhappily, it is not the first exercise of such pretensions 
within the bounds of the kingdom. 

“For in Ireland, where the prerogative of the Crown is by law one and 
the same as in England, the Bishops of Rome have long ago pursued a course 
not dissimilar to that now attempted in England. 

** At the period of the Reformation, nearly all the Irish Bishops renounced 
the Papal authority; and of these the Prelates of the Established Church 
are indisputably the regular successors. It was not until after the lapse of 
several years that a new and rival Episcopate was gradually introduced by 
the Popes, which has become politically formidable to the stability of the 
United Church in this country, besides obstructing its efforts to make known 
the Word of God, and promote peace, unity, and concord among your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. 

“We have thought it necessary to advert to these well-known facts re- 


' lating to Ireland, because they seem to have been almost, if not altogether, 


lost sight of in the indignation which has been excited by the recent at- 
tempt of the Pope to exert the like aged in England. Uneasy apprehen- 
sions have been awakened within us by observing that in the addresses and 
resolutions and speeches which that bold procedure has called forth in Eng- 
land, all the concern manifested has been for the distinet and special defence 
of ae has been called, by a title unknown to the law, ‘ the Church of 
England.’ 

‘“We are convinced, indeed, that the silence which has been maintained 
in reference to the case of the Irish branch of the Church is in most in- 
stances to be regarded as merely the result of the peculiar solicitude which 
men naturally feel for the part immediately assailed, and which, for the 
time, banishes from their minds all interest in, or recollection of, every 
other part; and we are persuaded that it would be wrong to understand it 


| as conveying any wish to divide the United Church, or any opinion that, 


being united as it is, the interests of its component parts may be so dis- 
severed, that while both are exposed to the same hostile power, each may 
be content to defend itself, and, still less, that the stronger may provide for 
its own safety by sacrificing its weaker associate. 

“We trust that a great majority of those who have allowed themselves 
for a time to forget our case in their anxiety about their own, must be aware 
that any permanent disregard of it would be a grievous error in point of 
prudence as well as of principle. But, knowing that different views with 
reference to the ecclesiastical establishment in the two countries are enter- 
tained by not a few in England, and that some such ill-considered compro- 
mise as we have glanced at is actually contemplated by them, we cannot but 
ape nag at whatever may tend to give effect to so short-sighted and fatal 
a scheme. 

“We are aualy impressed with the conviction that if the excitement now 
existing in England were to lead to the adoption of any measure calculated 
to impair the integrity of the United Church, or the completeness of the 
union between the two portions of it, such a proceeding would involve more 
real injury to the whole Church and to the country than any acts of the Bi- 
shop of Rome or any encroachments from without could possibly effect. The 
Irish branch might, and probably would, be the first to suffer from such 
false policy, but the English branch would ultimately be no less surely its 
victim. And, how deadly a wound its fall would intlict upon all that con- 
stitutes the happiness and greatness of that favoured country, we trust it may 
not be doomed to know by unhappy experience. 

*“We confide, under God’s good Providence, in your Majesty’s wisdom, 
guided and supported by both Houses of Parliament, to avert all such evils, 
by maintaining the union which happily exists between the two countries, 
and between the branches of the Church in both. 

*Ilow the aggressive proceedings of the Bishop of Rome ought to be 
guarded against and counteracted, we do not presume to suggest. But we 
are anxious distinctly to state, that we have no desire that they should be 


| met by any restraints affecting the just rights of conscience of any of your 


Majesty's es 
* It is our humble prayer that, whatever may be the defensive measures 
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determined on for securing the National Church against injury, the two por- 
tions of it may not be regarded or treated as having separate interests, but 
that one and the same legislative protection may be extended to both branches 
of the Church in common. 

The lead-mine recently discovered near the town of Galway has now a 
number of hands employed on it at full work, and the results promise to 
be of a most profitable nature. 


A few nights since, says the Iestmeath Guardian, as Mr. James Haggerty 


was returning from Killucan to his residence at Knockshebawn, a party of | 


eight men armed with bludgeons sect upon him. He drew out a large clasp- 
knife, and cut and hacked away at his opponents so vigorously that they 
were compelled to eseape from him, and it is believed that the majority were 
severely wounded, Mr. Haggerty had 200/. on his person. 


SCOTLAND. 

Mr. George Loch has addressed the electors of the Falkirk district of 
boroughs as a political and commercial reformer ; but political opponents 
have stigmatized his address as “an evasive and pitiful effusion,” from 
its “omission of all allusion to the Papal aggression.” A local paper 
representing this dissatisfaction is “glad to learn that Mr. Baird of 
Gartsherrie, who formerly represented the district, will contest the repre- 
sentation.” 

We learn, from a source on which we can rely, that it is intended soon 
after the meeting of Parliament to introduce an Encumbered Estates Act 
for Scotland.— Edinburgh Advertiser. 

A meeting of the iron-trade was held in Glasgow, on Monday, to con- 
sider what means might be deemed desirable to remove a strong prejudice 
found to exist in England against the use of Scotch iron. A committee 
was appointed for that purpose, to report to a subsequent general meeting 
of the trade. 








By the lamented death of Mr. John Duncan, the African traveller, his 
widowed mother, who has reached the age of eighty-two, was left in strait- 
ened circumstances. She resides at Gatchouse, stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
of which county her able and energetic son was a native. 
John Brown, and some other gentlemen of that town drew up a memorial pe- 
titioning for some pecuniary aid to Mrs. Duncan from the Royal Bounty 
Fund; the application has been successful, and orders have been given to 
present Mrs. Duncan with the sum of 50/. from that fund.—Dumn/ries 
Courter. 





Forvign aud Calanial. 


France.—The debate on the resolution submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly by M. de Rémusat’s Con:mittee was maintained till Saturday, 
when it ended in a division fatal to the Ministry. 

M. Baroche, General Changarnier, and M. Thiers, occupied Friday. 
M. Baroche had to follow with a Ministerial confirmation the eloquent 
defence of the Republic by M. de Lamartine against the Legitimist on- 
slaught of M. Berryer: he met many of the imputations of Imperialist 
conspiracy scattered against the Government, by matter-of-fact com- 
ment on M. Berryer’s own course in raising the standard of the Count of 
Chambord as the first of Frenchmen and King of France. In the hands 
of M. Berryer, said M. Baroche, the discussion had taken a range infi- 
nitely wider than that with which it began. The question of blaming 
the Ministry for dismissing General Changarnier had almost vanished, 
and the principle of the Monarchy had been boldly opposed to that of the 
Republic. M. Baroche knew not what form of government Providence 
has reserved for France, but at least he trusted, with the President, that 
neither passion, surprise, nor violence should dispose of the fate of so 
great anation. There would be no salvation but in the maintenance of 
the Republican form; for that least divided the country, and least 
troubled a people who are tired of revolutions which do but destroy each 
other and engender new animosities. 

General Changarnier appeared in the tribune but to utter some personal 


apostrophes of that rather melodramatic character which engages the 
| 


sympathies of our Gallic ncighbours— 

é When the Government established his residence at the Tuilleries, the par- 
ties existing were five,—the Moderate Republicans, the Traditional Monarch- 
ists, the Conventional Manarchists, the Demagogues who conceal themselves 
under other names, and the men who desire an Imperial restoration but have 
neither the glory nor the genius of the past. He determined to be the in- 
strument of neither of these ; he refused to serve any faction, any conspiracy, 
any conspirator: but the two parties whom he last mentioned, devoted to 
him a hatred which, to his honour, contributed to his downfall. His sword, 
said he with a faltering voice, was to be temporarily sheathed, but it was 
not broken, and it would still be obedient to the inspirations of a patriotism 
qoated against every trial and disdainful of the tinsel of a deceitful gran- 

eur. 

_According to the French fashion, the Gencral’s friends crowded round 
him to congratulate him as he descended from the tribune : three hundred 
representatives offered this complimentary tribute, but we read the signi- 
ficant statement that M. Molé did not leave his seat. 

_The speech of M. Thicrs is described by the French journals as one of 
his greatest and most successful efforts: the English reader sees less of 
political power or ability than of verbal ingenuity; end suspects that a 
portion of the French admiration is due to the result, which followed the 
orator’s efforts but perhaps did not flow from them. In a style of per- 
sonal narrative calculated to depreciate the importance of the President 
and elevate himself, M. Thiers described how M. Bonaparte did him the 
honour to consult him twice; after his clevation, and when agitation 
manifested itself in consequence of the Socialist elections of Paris— 

“The President having been long out of France was not aware of her 
wants” ; he was “frightened at the ardour of the public mind,” and pro- 
posed to occupy it by “‘some enterprise of war abroad, or some great popular 
creation.” M. Thiers combated the first, “as one of the immense faults 
committed under more excusable circumstances by Napoleon; and under his 
counsel all efforts were made to reéstablish security.” M. Thiers claimed 
some of the credit of the result. 

Odilon Barrot “proved that if the Bonapartist family had become familiar 
with Republican ideas, it had not become so with those of representative go- 
vernment,”’ M. Thiers still drew no unfavourable conclusions, and continued 
the stanch supporter of the President's Government. On the occurrence of 
the Socialist elections, he advised the modification of the electoral law. The 
dotation he granted with reluctance, in a spirit of sacrifice for the sake of 
unon. But then came the prorogation ; and during that interval occurred 

hose marked tendencies which caused M. Thiers and the majority of the 


Provost Kirk, Mr. | 


When the dismissal of the Cabinet of M. | 


Assembly to pause in alarm. Imperialist cries had been raised at the re- 
views; and General Neumayer had been dismissed because he would have 
suppressed those cries; General Changarnier issued his order against those 
cries, and in that act signed his own dismissal. The majority in the As- 
sembly has been faithful to the terms of its compact; the President with 
ingratitude commences the attack. ‘There are now two powers in the 
state—the executive and the legislative; if the Assembly now yields there 
will be only one power—the government will have been changed, and the 
Empire will be upon us.’ 

The feature of the last day's debate, on Saturday, was a speech by Ge- 
neral Cavaignac, which must confirm his position as the head of the Re- 
publican party : it was a pure exposition of the Republican policy in{vefer- 
| ence to the motion befure the Assembly, without a single personal allu- 
| sion, and yet strongly marked by that stern enthusiasm which character- 
izes the individual 

Though there had been no cause for congratulation in the good accord 
that had so long existed between the majority in the Assembly and the Go- 
vernment, still General Cavaignae and his party had beheld the commences 
ment of the present struggle with regret. The dissension must cither lead 
to a better understanding between the minority and the majority,—and ex- 
perience had taught how much these better understandings cost of opinion, 
—or the struggle must be continued till one is the conqueror. Thus the 
Republicans were placed in presence of two adversaries, between whom the 
choice is delicate. From the Government the Republicans have received 
injuries keen and numerous; indeed if there has been a motive of exclusion 
with the Government, it has been not the avowal merely but the bare sus- 
picion of a tendency to Republican opinion ; and if there be a title to favour 
it has been the avowal of aversion and contempt for that which is entitled 
to the respect of the Republicans. One of the Ministry [M. Rouher] came in- 
to the tribune, and, without provocation, declared that the Revolution, which 
he and others had made something of, was a catastrophe. On the other hand, 
on that same day, the majority was unjust to the Republicans ; it refused 
them the reply ; and it sympathized with the Ministerial reproach. M. 
Berryer has Ae that there is somewhere a man whose mere appearance 
on the soil of France will cause the national sovereignty to disappear ; he 
and others have implied that a day approaches when all will again be a in 
question. The Republicans eee not this theory : if the Charter could not 
be discussed under the Monarchy, much less can the Sovereignty of the 
People or the Constitution be discussed under the Republic ; for while the 
Charter established the Monarchy, the Constitution did not invent the So- 
| vereignty of the People. There are but two things possible—a Monarchy or 

a Republic : those one made a bad Monarchy prepared for the Republic, and 
those who now make a bad Republic my for the Monarchy. But what- 
ever restoration be attempted, it will be but the preface of a new revolution, 
a fall and a flight. 

No speech of interest succeeded General Cavaignac’s. After much 
discussion upon the order of voting on the various propositions, original 
and amending, which had been offered to the Assembly, it was agreed 
that the resolution moved by M. St. Beuve should Sone the prece- 
dence. This resolution omitted the specific vote of confidence in General 
Changarnier, which was included in the resolution submitted by M. de 
Rémusat’s Committee; and was thus worded— 

“The Assembly declares that it has not confidence7in the Ministry, and 
passes to the order of the day.” 

The removal of the tribute to Changarnier enabled the Republican party 
| to join in a protest against the Imperialism of the Executive, and the 
| hostile motion was carried by 415 to 286—majority against Ministers, 129, 

On Monday, the Monitewr announced that all the Ministers had placed 

| their resignations in the hands of the President; and that their resigna- 
| tions had been accepted, but that the Cabinet would continue in office till 
| their successors were nominated. Since that announcement, the journals 
have been filled with programmes and speculations on the Ministry that 
is to come next: the list of the evening was displaced by that of the 
| morning from day to day ; but the last and most probable report was that 

M. Léon Faucher would undertake the task of forming a Cabinet from 

the minority of 286 who voted with the Executive. 

Spary.—The fuller accounts of the downfall of the Spanish Ministry 
do not distinguish it from former similar events: the act is ascribed to 

| the Queen- Mother, and the retreat of Narvaez to the French frontier is 
according to all modern precedents on the downfall of a great Minister in 

| Spain. A new Cabinct has already been formed by Bravo Murillo, which 

| is described as more respectable than able. 

| Brxerem.—King Leopold’s Ministers have gone through a crisis on a 
point of economical finance ; they have resigned, and been reinstated with 
a modification. General Brialmont, the Minister of War, took oflice on 
the understanding that he should reduce the army expenditure to twenty- 
five millions of francs; but since his installation he has refused to carry 
out the economy : his colleagues were scandalized, and resigned ; Brial- 

mont was thus forced to retire ; and the old Cabinet was reinstated, with 
a vacancy in the War Ministry, filled ad interim by M. Rogier, the Pre- 
| sident. 

Germany.—The Conferences at Dresden still proceed with mysterious 
silence. Rumour at once declares that the most profound secrecy is kept 
by all the members, and professes to describe the undivulged plans of the 
plenipotentiaries, There appears to be no doubt, one account ventures to say, 
that the new Executive Council will be composed of eleven votes, instead 
of seventeen; andthat of these eleven Austria and Prussia will have two 
each, the four minor kingdoms one cach, and the thirty petty states the 
remaining three votes between them. By this process, says the same ac- 
count, “the whole of the component parts will have a direct voice in the 
Executive ; and if each scrics can agree among themselves, the fractional 
voice will have the greater weight, as it is understood that resolutions are 
to be adopted by absolute majorities.” It is also believed that the Ple- 
nary Council will be intrusted with legislative powers, and be composed 
of plenipotentiaries nominated ad hoc by each of the thirty-six states of 
the Confederation. “It is admitted at last by the Ultra-Constitutional 
journals, that all attempts at a nearer approach to unity at the present 
time are impracticable, and that years are requisite to pave the way to the 
realization of that which has hitherto proved to be a mere dream.” 

Prussta.—On the 18th of January 1701, Frederick the Second Elector 
of Brandenburg was crowned by the name of Frederick First King of 
Prussia: that event was the consummation of wars by which he 
wrested from Sweden and Poland those dominions which formed the 
nucleus of the monarchy, which the Great Frederick enlarged by further 
conquests, and which has now become consolidated into one of the “five 
Great Powers of Europe.” The hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of this 
great day was celebrated in Berlin on Saturday last, by a festival of the 

' Orders, unparalleled in splendour and magnificence. The King and 
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Queen came into Berlin from Charlottenberg at eight in the morning, and 


| 


the arrivals at the Palace commenced at ten. The King held a Chapter of the | 


Order of the Black Eagle, and conferred the investiture upon two 
Princes of Hohenzollern, and upon Duke William of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, who is his nephew and a ~— in his body-guard. There 
were present at the ceremony all the Knights of the Order, vested 
in their robes, consisting of a doublet of dark blue velvet, with a 
crimson velvet mantle, and wearing their collars, together with all those 
persons who had been appointed Knights of the Royal Order since the 
{ast Chapter, as well as those, a numerous list, upon whom the King in- 
tended to confer other chivalric distinctions. The grand cross of the Red 
Eagle was conferred on Baron Mantcuffel. After the presentation of 
each person to the King, Divine service was heard in the new Palace 
Chapel ; Bishop Neander preaching the sermon. The celebrated Dom 
Chor sang the Te Deum with inspiring etfect ; the Bishop pronounced the 
benediction with deep solemnity ; and then a salute of 101 guns from a 
tield-battery in the Lust Garten completed the official demonstrations of 
thanksgiving. Inthe evening a banquet was given by the King to all the 
distinguished men in Berlin, including the British Ambassador, the Earl 
of Westmoreland, who is a Knight of the Prussian Order of the Red 
Eagle. His Majesty proposed the toast of the evening in the following 
speech— 

“Gentlemen, I beg you will fill your glasses, 
draughts, 

“The first draught we devote to the past—to the time when the princes 
and people of Prussia, loyally and faithfully united, performed so many deeds 
of greatness. 

“The second draught we drink to the present time, and especially to the 
‘ People in arms,’ whose rising bas again shown that the corruption of 1848 
has spared the marrow of the nation. This draught is for you too, gentle- 
men, whom I have decorated with orders as a reward for your loyalty. 

“‘The third draught is for the future. 
the next fifty years; but I am sure we all wish that those years may be 
blessed for this dynasty and this gallant people. 

“Now then, gentlemen, to the past, the present, and the future ! 

The gala terminated with the representation of Schiller’s Maid of Or- 
Zeons, at the Theatre, in the presence of the Royal Family. 


and empty them in three 





Miscellaneous. 

We have reason to believe that the address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne will be moved by the Marquis of Kildare, and seconded by 
Mr. Peto, M.P. for Norwich.— Zimes. 

Lord Wharncliffe has withdrawn from a contest with Lord Redesdale 
for the Chairmanship of Committees in the House of Lords. Lord Redes- 
dale's election is now certain.—Globe, 

We have much pleasure in announcing that the order of the Garter has 
been conferred upon the Marquis of Normanby, in consideration of his 
important services as Ambassador in Paris, and in several other high 
oftices of State. —7Zimes. 

General Radowitz left London for Berlin on Friday last; having been 
rather unexpectedly recalled by the King of Prussia, who is anxious to 
confer with him personally. As the General intimated an intention of 
speedily joining his family at Erfurt, his return is not thought to indicate 
any immediate change of policy. —Morning Chronicle. 


An advertisement in the Morning Chronic’e, from the London Union 
on Church matters, stated that information had reached the Com- 
mittee, from trustworthy quarters, that measures are in contemplation by 
those who took part in the meeting of the 5th December at Freemasons’ 
Hail, under the chairmanship of Lord Ashley, to procure a Royal Com- 
mission for a latitudinarian revision of the Prayer-Book ; and therefore 
called true Churchmen to take instant measures to resist this new at- 
tempt on the faith of the Church. Lord Ashley has published this con- 
tradiction— 

It is not in contemplation by myself, nor, I firmly believe, by any of 
those who took part in the meeting of the Sth December, when I ‘had the 
honour to be chairman, to procure a Royal Commission, or any other au- 
thority, for a revision of the Prayer-Book, either latitudinarian or other- 
wise. 

In a subsequent leader, however, the Chronicle reiterates the substan- 
tial point of the contradicted statement — 

‘“* It is understood that one of the chief ingredients to be thrown into the 
cauldron of religious confusion will be contributed by Lord Ashley, in the 
form of an address to the Crown for an interference, by virtue of any prero- 
gative which it may possess, to reform and purify the Church.”’ ; 

The same article intimates another probability, still more alarming to 
High Churehmen— 

** The intentions attributed toa statesman more highly placed than Lord 
Ashley are, if true, even more rash than the violence of the philanthropist, 
and in their consequences they may be far more dangerous. It is said that 
the Premier, in a desperate attempt to conciliate the Roman Catholics whom 
he has insulted, and to unite discordant colleagues in a course of policy against 
which they have not been openly pledged, is meditating an attack on the 
harmony of the Church, by proposing to undertake a moditication of the 
Prayer-Book,, with the aid of an excited Parliamentary majority.” 

With reference to a statement in one of the morning papers, that Car- 
dinal Wiseman has had notice of an intended prosecution for a misdemea- 
nour, we are at liberty to state that no such notice has been given on the 
part of the Government. We believe that a document has been sent to 
his Eminence, at the instance of a gentleman legally connected with the 
City, containing some admissions which the Cardinal is requested 
to make, in order to raise the question of the legality, or otherwise, of 
his archiepiscopal assumptions. ‘The step has been taken in the exercise 
of the right which belongs to every subject to institute a prosecution in 
any case in which he may consider the criminal law of the country vio- 
lated, and without the cognizance of her Majesty's Law-officers.— Globe. 

[t is stated that the authorities at Rome have condemned and placed 
— oy Index the book by Professor De Vericour of the Queen’s College 
at Cork. 


The shipping intelligence of the Zimes, on Wednesday, recorded the 
latest achievements of the African squadron, ina letter of the 4th Decem- 
from her Majesty's ship Hound, brought by the mail from Sicrra 

cone— 
. “We have just returned from an expedition under Captain Patten up the 
river Gallinas; where we burnt down to the ground two large towns, be- 


Few of us will live to the end of 


| Loudoun (Scottish), 


longing to the two great chiefs there, for not delivering up the murderer of 
Mr. Parker, the English authority at Gallinas. The boats of the Hound and 
Promethcus proceeded six miles up a river, and burnt Prince Manna’s town 
to the ground, giving the women and children time to be off. The following 
day they proceeded nine miles up another river, and burnt Prince Roger's 
town ;—five barricaded towns! Captain Patten advanced in his gig, demand. 
ing that the murderer should be instantly given up; and, as they would nei- 
ther parley nor fight, he burnt their towns. The only accident which oe- 
curred happened to a midshipman on shore: a bull ran his horn into his 
thigh ; fever of course followed. Indeed, all in the expedition have been 
seriously ill, but, at the date of our letters were fast recovering and going 
for change. Captain Patten has also completed other important duties with 
the President of Liberia.” 


The young Marquis of Hastings died at Dublin on the 17th, of fever, 
and not, as was at first reported, from the effects of a recent accident at 
Liverpool. The name of * Paulyn Reginald Serlo Rawdon Hastings” 
in the Peerage has the following additions —“ third Marquis of Hastings, 
created 1816; Earl of Rawdon and Viscount Loudoun, 1816; Baron of 
Botreaux, 1368—of Hungerford, 1426—of Molines, 1445—of Hastings, 
1451—of Rawdon, 1750; Baron Rawdon in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, 1783; Earl of Moira (Irish), 1761; Earl of Loudoun, Baron 
1601; and Baronct (English), 1665." These titles 
descended through his father, the second Marquis; but his mother, who 
survives him, is also noble in her own right, and will add to the honours 
of her next son the ancient Barony of Grey de Ruthyn, an English crea- 
tion of 1324. The deceased had not reached his twentieth year. He 
succeeded his father in 1844; and is suceeeded in all his titles by his 
brother, Lord Henry Weysford Charles Plantagenet, born in 1842. 

A distinguished soldier has been removed in the person of Field-Mar- 
shal Thomas Grosvenor; who died on Monday last, at his residence in 
Richmond on the Thames, at the venerable age of eighty-seven. Field- 
Marshal Grosvenor was the son of the brother of the first Earl Gros- 


| venor, and consequently first cousin of the late Marquis of Westminster. 


| General Finch, and Sir Arthur Wellesley. 


He entered the Army in 1779; saw first service in Holland in 1793, and 
was in the expedition to the Helder in 1799. He received the thanks of 
Parliament for his services at Copenhagen, along with Lord Cathcart, 
He was made Colonel of the 


| Sixty-fifth Regiment in 1814; and received his Field-Marshal’s baton 


from her Majesty on the 9th November 1846, at the same time with the 
Marquis of Anglesey and the late Sir George Nugent. 

A letter from Aleppo, dated the 10th December, gives interesting par- 
ticulars of the end of the Polish General Bem— 

** A higher power has interposed to determine the duration of poor Bem's 
detention in this place. I have just returned from his funeral. You know 
I stand very little upon ceremonies ; yet there is a melancholy pleasure in ob- 
serving the rites paid to a fellow exile by foreigners in a strange land. Bem's 
sickness was neither very long nor painful ; a month before his death he was 
riding out. Some slight attacks of fever gave him no anxiety; and he could 
not be persuaded to take any medicine until three or four days before his 
death. His dwelling lay very low, between gardens near the banks of a 
river. According to the unanimous opinions of physicians the spot was ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy. Their admonitions, however, were disregarded. 
Every physician told him that his frame, weakened with wounds and hard- 
ships, had not vital force sufficient to withstand an attack of fever, which 
would be dangerous to a strong man, and which might in all probability be 
avoided by leaving his unhealthy dwelling. In the evening he complaimed 
of pains in the abdomen ; about eleven he said he felt better, and slept with 
few intermissions until two, when he died. 

** At ten next morning, as we went to visit him, his body lay extended 
ona bier, and several persons were engaged in washing and dressing the 
corpse, While mollahs were praying around. The washings ended, the body 
was wound ina sheet and placed in a coffin, at the foot of which hung his 
fez. A coloured shawl was spread over the coflin. A military interment is 
a thing unknown in Turkey; however, on this oceasion, Kerim Pasha, the 
commandant, the French and English Consuls, many officers, and an im- 
mense crowd of soldiers, assembled. The procession moved on without much 
order. From twenty to thirty mollahs marched first, and began a monoto- 
nous and frightful da-il/aha-illaha. We carried him to the door, and would 
have gone further to his place of rest, but Turkish etiquette forbade. A 
great rush took place, and every one was anxious to catch a last glimpse of 
the coffin. Strong divisions of military were posted on the line of procession, 
many of the soldiers of which pressed forward to carry the coffin; even old 
Kerim Pasha would insist upon bearing a hand. Near Friedhofe the coftin 
was deposited in the grave of a saint, where prayers were said. Arrived 
at the grave, the body was taken out of the cotlin and deposited in a grave 
tive or six fect deep, the head lying towards Mecca. The threads by which 
the winding-sheet was secured were then cut, and the grave was filled up 
with large flat stones. 

The promise, which Bem had often repeated of late, to relate to us the 
entire history of his life, has not been fulfilled. It is stated that he was 
only fifty-six years of age, although he appeared much older. Tis body was 
uncommonly weakened, but his restless spirit retained its force and vivacity 
to the last. From the moment of his transition to Islamism, all his 
efforts were directed to make his knowledge and experience useful to his new 
fathe rland, and the Sultan, whom he greatly esteemed. I can say very little 
of his political belief: it is certain that he was anything but a Democrat, 
and hated Socialism. He was heart and soul a soldier. The aims which le 
set before himself he followed up with great perseverance. His conversation 
was lively and intellectual; he was especially lively when speaking in the 
French language, of which he was completely master. He bore his deten- 
tion with great resignation, and was quite resolved to close his tumultuous 
life here. He had laid the foundation of a saltpetre-manufactory here, and 
had sent specimens of his manufacture to Constantinople, whence he was 
empowered to proceed with his works on a great seale at the cost of the Go- 
vernment. He was also requested by the Government to give his superin- 
tendance to a large manufactory of arms.” 











The question of how to regulate the admission into the great Temple of 
Industry in Hyde Park threatens to be more difficult of solution than th« 
problem of raising the temple itself. The interests and convenience of 
the rich and the poor, of the metropolitan and the provincial, of the na- 
tive and the foreigner, are so various, that every simple plan yet proposed 
seemed always to give too little consideration to some large classes. Mr. 
Paxton comes to the réscue with a proposal at once large in its cosmo- 


| politan spirit and practical in its recognition of the claims of those who 


| are able and willing to pay for superior conveniences of inspection. 


This 
plan is propounded in a letter to Lord John Russell, which appeared in 
the Times and the Daily News on Thursday. 
“ To the Right Honovrable Lord John Russell. 
** My Lord — Within a few days the structure designed to receive the con- 
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tributions of the World’s Industry will be completed. The question now 
arises as to the mode of admission of the world’s people. And it is upon this 
important subject that I now claim the liberty of addressing you. 

“Shall admission be taxed by payment, or shall it be free? Each mode 
has its difficulties; but, after an anxious consideration of the matter, it is 
my conviction that free entry will be at once more simply practicable, and 
more in harmony with the enlarged and enlightened purpose of the Exhi- 

on. 
= There are no less than 7000 exhibiters. Surely no tax should be levied 


upon them or their families for the right of visiting an exhibition to the 
staple of which they have themselves contributed. And I am further con- 
firmed in my belief of the practicability and wisdom of free entrance—to be 
modified as I shall hereafter propose—by the unanimous and hearty opinion 
of very many of the most influential members of the city of London. The 
Royal Commissioners have incurred a large debt—a debt that must be liqui- 
dated. And it is to be feared that a too anxious sense of this obligation may 
induce the levying of a rate of entry that shall, to the million, amount to 
prohibition. ; 

**] have therefore to propose, that for the first fortnight of the Exhibi- 
tion admission shall be in every case by payment; and further, that one day 
in the week (and for many reasons I should select Wednesday) shall, for the 
whole term of the Exhibition, be reserved for the higher classes of all na- 
tions who may prefer to pay for the exclusive privilege of admission, rather 
than encounter the inconvenience of a crowd; with these exceptions, that 
he entrance shall be entirely free. The sum taken during the first fort- 
night and on the one day of each week would, no doubt, be very consider- 
able; nevertheless, a large deficit would remain onerous upon the Royal 
Commissioners. This deficit lam emboldened to solicit your Lordship to 
meet by a Parliamentary grant. And this solicitation | make the more readily 
from the belief that from the very fact of the Exhibition a large addition 
will accrue to the revenue of the country—an addition, it is calculated upon 
trustworthy authority, of upwards of 2,000,000/. Now, of these 2,000,000/. 
how small the item required to throw qpen the doors of the World’s Exhibi- 
tion to the world’s citizens ! 

“ When the subject of the Exhibition was brought before Parliament last 
year, it was very properly dealt with; for, as everything was then in a state 
of uncertainty as to the future, had Government interfered the whole matter 
must have passed into their own hands. ‘The case at present is entirely al- 
tered: the building is nearly finished, and will shortly be ready for the re- 
ception of the world’s wares ; and the great difficulty at this moment is to 
find space for the vast quantity of articles likely to be sent. 

“ We have invited all the nations of the earth to «a friendly competition 
of skill; to this invitation many have heartily responded. We have also in- 
vited the whole family of man to come and participate in the first banquet 
the world has ever dedicated to peaceful industry and to intellectual tri- 
umphs. An event so pregnant with high and humanizing good to all man- 
kind should be informed with the most liberal, with a purely cosmopolitan 
spirit. If it be otherwise—if at the very threshold of the building dedicated 


to this industrial banquet a tax be laid upon those who would partake of its | 


beneficial influence—a banquet, moreover, to which thousands of the payers 
have contribated—the whole purpose of the Exhibition will forego a grace 
which otherwise would endow it with a crowning lustre. Several Foreign 
Governments have voted considerable sums to aid their people in the object 
of the Exhibition ; and I know that already in France and Germany the 
idea of payment (for foreigners are especially accustomed to gratuitous en- 
try into all national buildings) has been canvassed in a spirit which, as an 
Englishman, I feel to be a reproach to my country. It is this reproach, my 
Lord, that I beg of you, by the consent of Parliament, to put away from us. 

* But not alone for the stranger do I ask for free admission. 1 ask it for 
the large body of our own working classes—for those men whose skill, whose 
industry, will, I doubt not, be triumphantly represented at the forthcoming 
congress of labour. Thousands of these men—the sinews of the land—are at 


this hour depriving themselves of many little household comforts to enable | 
them to visit London ; and the inevitable cost of such u visit should not be 


increased by a further tax. Therefore, I ask for the working-men of England 
a free entry into the structure dedicated to the world’s industry—tree as the 
light that pervades it. 





“Again, such will be the magnitude of the Exhibition, that no one, two, | 


or three visits, will suffice tothe knowledge of its manifold objects. This will 
be made sufficiently obvious, when it is known that to make merely the cir- 
cuit of the tables will be to make a journey of no less than twenty miles. 
Hence, with paid admission, the visiter will be tempted to spend a day, when 
otherwise he would at various visits occupy but a few hours. There would, 
in the gratuitous admission, be a flowing stream of people, if I may use the 
figure; whereas, with exacted payment, visiters will become fixtures from 
morning till night. 

“IT might, my Lord, dilate upon this sabject ; but I hope that I have said 


sufficient to obtain of your Lordship a patriotic consideration of the question | 


—Shall the Exhibition of the World's Industry be free to those whom Eng- 
land invites to meet in gencrous rivalry? or shall we send forth invitations 
ind then tax our guests > 


. si : 
“T have the honour to remain, your Lordship’s obedient humble servant, 


Joseru Paxton, 

“ Exhibition Building, Hyde Park, Jan, 22.” 

The Zimes lauds the plan of “the renowned designer of the Crystal 
Palace,’ as even “more novel and magnificent than the marvellous 
structure ” itself, but refuses to be carried away by Mr. Paxton’s enthu- 
siasm. The journalist points out some real difticulties, and then, some- 
what in the fashion with which Lord Brougham “ piled up the agony” 
about the groaning timber-waggons and other frightful engines of build- 
ing-preparation, suggests alarming doubts about the unmanageableness of 
a mob of a quarter of a million of London youth out on the lark on the 
idle Monday, and bent on the mischief of ragamuffin Mohawks. We 


should hope that the mob may be left to the Police, the owners of the | 


wares exhibited, the staid mechanics who will have hoarded their earn- 
ings for a wedk’s holyday of inspection, and to the respectable exhibition- 
trained foreigners, for being kept in complete and decorous order. But a 
substantial objection is suggested against the arrangement, which would 
equally confine the paying class to a single day per week, and so prolong 


to a week of weeks their stay in London, and at the same time shorten by | 
a seventh the week of days which the mechanic has subscribed his earn- | 


ings to secure. The paying visiter mu-t come to town as many times as 
he would like to make separate visits; and the free visiter would be kept 
in town two days, (Wednesday and Sunday,) on which he could see 
nought of that which he chiefly came to inspect. 

It would avoid many difficulties to adopt the plan of dividing each day 
into a paying half and a free half. There are some reasons why the after- 
noon half would be preferred by the aristocrats: but there are other and 
better reasons why they, and especially the less exalted ones, would be 
better suited by the morning half,—the building would then be swept and 
garnished, and the exhibiters freshest and most alert and engaging, and 
the day’s inspection might take the place of the morning's drive and round 
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of calls. Let the building be open from nine or ten till three or four, ata 
tee or fees; and then at the end of that time throw the doors open to all : 
many of the paying class would stay, and be a guard’ already in 
possession, that would have its moral influence against the - Times's 
enemies. The free class would pour in with dusty coats and unwiped 
shoes, walk about and fill their eyes and minds as long as Mr. Paxton’é 
slanting’ roofs with their angles of convenient actinism would catch sun 
enough to display the wares. 

Again, the convenience of the high aristocrats would be well consulted by 
prolonging Mr. Paxton’s preliminary fortnight to a month; or, as the first 
weck or fortnight will scarce put all things ship-shape, set the machinery 
in motion, &c., they might have another fortnight later in the season in 
addition to the anticipatory one which coincides with the private-view 
day of the other exhibitions. 





| Through some misapprehension, British and foreign newspapers have con- 
veyed the impression that the date for opening the Exhibition of Industry 

has been postponed : the Executive Committee of the Royal Commission, in 
| correction of this misapprehension, have formally notified that the Exhibition 
will be opened on the Ist of May. 


Apropos to the disposal of Sir Charles Wood’s much-cmbarrassing 
surplus,” the 7imes, cautiously and half-reluctantly, sets forth some 
interesting statistics bearing on the abolition or great reduction of the 
Soap-tax— 

“The primary objection to a tax upon the universal detergent is, that it 
acts as a discouragement to cleanliness: the primary defence is, that as 
an article of general and necessary use, soap affords a convenient and a 
considerable revenue. The extent, however, to which the defence becomes 
valid and the objection unsustainable will vary with the statistics of the trade 
as they fluctuate from year to year, and the consequent fluctuation of Yhe 
Excise. By a review of the ten years from 1839 to 1849, it would 
appear that more is elicited in condemnation that in approval of 
the tax; that the revenue did not increase so much as it should 
have done; that the ‘general consumption did not reach the point 
which it would do in the absence of restriction; that the trade was 
in some respects altered for the worse at the end of the ten years. 
The total quantity of soap manufactured in England in the year 1839 was 
839,671L,816lb.; in the year 1849, 197,432,103lb.; but while at the former 





date the reduction of duty on exports and drawbacks allowed in certain ma- 
| nufactures was made on nearly 50 million pounds, at the latter date there 
were only 40 million pounds thus liable to a partial exemption, The ex- 
| ports to Ireland, which in 1839 stood at 9} millions, and which in the in- 
terval had risen to nearly 14 millions, declined again by 1849 almost to their 
former level. The foreign exports, which in 1839 amounted to 21 million 
—€ sank at the end of the year to one-half; the quantity consumed at 
1ome, but not reckoned in home consumption, because applied in certain 
specified branches of manufacture and subjected to a selustien of duty 
in consequence, was in 1849 only 800,0001b. more than in 1839; while the 
soap-makers consider that the increase in this item alone ought in the ten 
| years to have’ been at least one-third, ¢. ¢. eight times as much as it has 
| been, and point to the circumstance as a proof that the protection which the 
| Excise system affords to their interests is by no means equal to the demand 
| it makes upon their resources. On the other hand, by way of a set-off, the 
| home consumption, which in 1839 fell a little short of 120 millions of pounds, 
| amounted in 1849 to more than 157 millions—an increase more than pro- 
| portionate to the growth of population, and showing an augmentation in the 
| average individual demand. These facts, however, seem sufficiently to prove 
| that the soap-makers were right in attributing to the interference of the 
| Exchequer not only an increased price of their commodity, but an unfa- 
| em result in the general trade. While the foreign exports from 
Great Britain have net execeded 990 tome weekly during the lest ten 
years, the exports from Marseilles to the Mediterranean and to South Ame- 
| rica are caleulated at more than 300 tons per week. ‘The English manuface- 
| turer could undersell the foreigner, for = has.alkali, coal, and salt at a 
lower price, and the raw material fully as low, were it not for the impost 
now levied on his production. Again, as regards the home trade, although 
| the average of individual consumption has slowly progressed, it is by no 
| means so great as free trade in soap would render it. Reckoning the population 
| of Great Britain in 1850 at 21,000,000, each person would consume 7.481b. of 
| hard and soft soap,—that is just the ordinary workhouse figure. The Govern- 
ment allowance to convicts is 11lb. a-head, and the average consumption In 
| Jersey, where there isno tax on soap, is 131b. per annum. It may be Tairly as- 
| sumed, therefore, that our home consumption would be increased at least @ 
third if the duty were remitted, and that, with that increased consumption, 
the sanatory condition of the poorer classes would be proportionally raise 
“Under ‘these circumstances, the Liverpool Association wish to assume 
that the defence for a soap-tax becomes weaker than the objection to it, and 
| intend to urge upon Government its total repeal.”’ 





The Canterbury Association entitles itself to the public thanks and con- 
fidence by the publication of a report ‘‘on the Management of Shipping 
| fur Emigration, by William Bowler.” Mr. Bowler was in the employ- 
ment of the New Zealand Company, and much conversant in the shipping 
arrangements for the emigrants sent out by the Company : he is now on 
the eve of emigrating himself to the settlement whose prosperity he has 
so much promoted; but in the mean time the Canterbury Association 
| have been fortunate enough to secure the advantage of his experience and 
zeal in the superintendence of their emigration, is reportis prefaced by 
tables showing in detail all the particulars of expense and receipt attendant 
on the despatch of the eight ships sent out by the Association to the settlement 
of Canterbury. These returns bring out three leading points ot greatinterest. 
In the first place, it appears that the cost of passage has been very much 
| reduced, while the accommodation to the emigrant has been immensel 
inereased. The common charge for a steerage-passage to Australia, 
recently, was from 25/. to 30/., and for a cabin-passage from 70/. to 1002; 
and in the year 1842, when the Indus took out a single cabin-passenger 
and his wife to New Zealand, the rate charged to"the two for that longer 
voyage was 180/, The rates charged by the Association on the longer 
voyage have been 42/. for the first-class cabin-passage, 241. the second- 
| class cabin-passage, and 16/, for the steerage fare, When a chief cabin 
passage is offered by emigration firms at 36/. 15s., “the meaning is, — 
| Mr. Bowler, “half a cabin, of about five feet by seven for a f 
adult”; but in the ships of the Association, ‘a single adult obtain & 
whole cabin, of the same size at least, for 42/.; while for a whole cabin 
of this size in the trading emigrant-ships has usually been 502, and fre- 
quently more”: in addition, the ordinary size of the cabins in the ships of 
| the Association has been nearer nine fect than seven feet by five,—“*a 
difference of the greatest moment, considering the length of the voy; 
and that ships having cabins of this size are generally more lofty 
better ventilated and titted, both in the poop and between decks. 
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The next point is, that the adventure has been a commercially repay- 
ing one to the Association. The total expenses of the eight ships were 
28,685/.; the total receipts were 29,506/.; leaving a favourable balance 
of 8212. ‘to meet contingencies.” A favourable balance was yielded by 
every ship but one; and the ship which alone yiclded a small adverse 
balance was one of the four first started, whose cost was much enhanced 
by a long anticipatory hiring effected in order to insure a simultaneous 
start. Some portion of this reduction of cost Mr. Bowler admits to be due 
to specific peculiarities in the plan and scheme of the settlement ; but the 

r portion is due to a general cause. No fewer than 7} persons for 
every 100 tons of shipping, or twenty-four per cent of the number of emi- 
grants, were of the superior class who paid cabin-fares. Mr. Bowler is 
certain, from his personal intercourse with the emigrants, that this great 

roportion of cabin-passengcrs is chiefly produced “ by the course pursued 
. the Association in taking the whole management of cabin-passage into 
its own hands, and becoming publicly responsible for the same.” There- 
by “persons whose ignorance is very apt to be imposed upon, obtained 
the assurance that as much care would be taken of their class as if they 
had been stecrage-passengers emigrating under the full protection of the 
Passenger’s Act.” 

The last point is, that of the whole sum expended by the Association, 
more than two-fifths were contributed from other sources than the public 
funds of the settlement ; whereby it appears, speaking generally, that the 
immigration into the settlement has been much greater than that which 
was provided for by the sale of its land. Of total receipts on this account, 
the sum contributed by the land-fund for emigration in the steerage was 
9750/.; for emigration in the first and second class cabins, 4197/.; the 
cash received for passage and freight was no less than 11,8187. ; and the 
sums contributed by the humble steerage-passengers themselves was 
24887. The “main attraction”’ to the higher class of emigrants has been 
“the counteraction of doubts and fears as to the passage, especially for 
families of ladies, by the systematic and really paternal care-taking of 
the Association with respect to both classes of cabin-passengers.” Then 
the “direct and immediate cause of the large contributions by labouring 
emigrants has been, the large proportion of cabin-passengers of a superior 
order in each ship, who in two ways encouraged a labouring class to 
emigrate, that was both able and willing to make these contributions.” 
The cabin-passengers took great trouble in selecting labourers of a superior 
class, instead of leaving the matter to paid agents, who would have simply 
herded the necessary number; and the labourers were additionally 
tempted to emigrate by the chance of going out with employers of the 
highest and richest class, who would thoroughly learn to appreciate them 
specially on the voyage, and so would unhesitatingly engage them in the 
colony. 


Results of the Registrar-Gencral’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years, 















Ten Weeks Week. 

of 1841-50. of 1851. 
ZymMotic Diseases....csscccececccevccescecececesvevseseeces eves 2,290 coos §=6196 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat... 557 eoce 36 
Tubercular Diseases .........cccceecccccececeeeesecseeeseeeeees » 1,831 coco 62978 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,284 ccoe «(137 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..........64eceeeeeeeenes 365 eee 43 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ...._ 2,549 coos 2023 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 629 ecco 66 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......ccccseeeeeeeeeeeeseeesenens - 100 eeee 18 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &C..........ccceeceecsceeeees - WW coos 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &¢.......6..00.eeeeee 63 cece 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &¢.. .......cccsceeceeeeeeee 13 : 

Mal fc BOMB. ccccccccccccccecccscorccessceccs 23 

Deomaturc VDieth ven 2 
Atrophy 151 1 
838 46 
Sudden............. 109 4 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance.... 247 23 
Total (including unspecified causes) ....... eeccccceseces 11,485 1,037 


Compared both with the recent high mortality and with the calculated 
average, the deaths showed aJ great decrease. The deaths by smallpox 
were numerous; in Whitechapel one medical man hadjtwenty-nine cases. 

an” births were 1599 ; the average of the same six weeks in 1845-50 being 
5. 

The mean reading of the barometer at Greenwich was 29.550; that of the 

thermometer 45°—which is 8° above the average of ten years. 


Lord John Russell has addressed a letter to the President of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, announcing the intention of Government to place 
1000/. at the disposal of the Society this year for scientific purposes. 

Lord John Russell has appointed the second son of Mr. Douglas Jerrold to 
a clerkship in the Treasury. 

Mr. John George Phillimore has been appointed by the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple to the chair of General Jurisprudence and Civil Law. 

The Queen has conferred a pension of 100/. a year from the civil list upon 
Mrs. Liston, widow of the eminent surgeon; whose affairs at his decease 
were not found in the prosperous condition that might have been expected 
from his extensive practice and professional reputation. 

_The philanthropic Dr. 8. Wilson Warneford has added to his many noble 
gifts in medical and education charity the presentation of a sum of 14007. 
to the Queen’s College at Birmingham, for the further endowment of a chair 
of Pastoral Theology some time since founded by him. At various times 
Dr. Warneford has presented 10,400/. to Queen’s College; and we should 
suppose that his gifts to the Asylum near Oxford, and to similar institutions 
elsewhere, amount to a far larger sum. 


Mr. Charles Mathews appears on the public stage in a perfectly “new 
and original character”: in a letter to the Morning Post he assumes, and 
sustains with a marvellously scenic glare of erudition, the rdle of a philological 
critic. * Lyceum, January 21, 1851. 

“ Sir—At a moment when so much valuable space has been accorded to the com- 
paratively unimportant discussion as to the authenticity of St. Peter’s Chair, I will 
not for a moment suppose that you will refuse me a place for the present communi- 
cation, on a subject teeming with the deepest interest to all your readers. 

“* I need hardly state that managers of theatres are inundated with an almost equal 
amount of epistolatory matter as are editors of newspapers. Scarcely a day passes 
but even I receive letters filled either with solemn suggestions, artistic advice, his- 
trionic hints, dramatic directions, or critiques oncostume. These are read, of course 
in every instance, with intense interest and due deliberation; and when ap pertaining 
to things of the stage, are received by me in silence and profound humility. But 
when my erudition is made a question, as in the instance to which I am about to 
refer, I feel that it then becomes a duty imperative not to ‘conceal the torch of 
learning behind the cloud of modesty.’ 

** In my small farce of the ‘ Ringdoves,’ the name of ‘ Methusalem’ occurs, and 
has been by me so printed. A gentleman from Kgs. Col. Cam., who signs himself 
® Screw-tator,’ has attacked me on the correctness of the name, which, I am told by 
him, is Methuselah,’ and I am referred to ‘ Genesis, cap. 5. v. 27,’ in support of his 
correction, and requested to acknowledge through the public press. Now, with all 











humbleness of spirit, I beg to differ from this erudite moonshce, and to affirm that 
* Methusalem’ is strictly correct. Firstly, let me premise, that the common Hebrew 
makes it ‘ Methusalech,’ with the final cheta. ond aa the name of this very old gen- 
tleman, who attained to nearly a thousand years of age, is spelt in various and dis- 
similar ways. On one of the sculptured rocks of Metayath, (which, by the by, is a 
comparatively recent authority, being but of three thousand years’ date,) the name 
is written ‘ Methusy/uman’; and even amongst the Gezides, or Devil-worshippers, 
who have no ‘written book,’ it is ‘ Methuz-iman.’ The single authority extant for 
* Methuselah’ occurs in the Chaldaic version; but the Chaldaic being in a Shemitic 
dialect, a sort of congener of the Hebrew and the Syriac, the authority is singularly 
hypothetical. The commentators—Rashi, Gomora, the Talmud, the Mishna, and 
the Council of the Beth Din—all agree in spelling the name ‘ Methusalem’ ; and if 
more modern authorities are required to prove my position, I would refer to the 
learned Polander, Rabbi Schmule Lock Baumer, and to the very reverend and erudite 
Chief Rabbi of the Jews of Great Britain, Dr. Adler. It is strange that the name 
spelt ‘ Methusalem’ occurs in the Shezdar of Brama, and in the Ti hong of the Chi- 
nese Confutzee; a copy of which is in my possession, and to which ‘Screw-tator’ of 
Kgs. Col. Cam. is most welcome to refer. 

“1 feel convinced that you, Sir, will see the necessity of my defence; for, though 
I should very properly submit to any correction in matters of taste, I do not think 
that, connected so closely as I have been for some years past with the Jews, I should 
suffer my Hebraic erudition to be lightly called in question. 

I am your obedient servant, Cc. J. Maruews.” 

A curious illustration of the religious tyranny of the official system of 
Prussia was given ina narrative of facts published by the Times, a few days 
since. At Seehausen, in the Altmark, a man took his child to be baptized 
in the church, and requested the officiating minister to confer upon him the 
names “ Jacobi Waldeck.”” These are the names of an eminent physician, 
and of a great jurist-judge of the Superior Tribunal at Berlin; and the 
choice of neither could have indicated a political bias so marked as to make 
it a perverse or noxious act. The clergyman, however, declined to baptize 
the infant by names which had, in his opinion, a party sound; the 
parent refused {any other names; and when the clergyman invoked the 
Seukieen, and proceeded to obtain the compulsory aid of the civil 
power, the mother fled with her infant into a place of concealment. 
At length, however, she was arrested, and conveyed under an escort of 
gendarmes to Seehausen, the child being packed in a hand-basket and car- 
ried by two men. On their arrival, the mother was placed in custody, and 
the child carried to church; where, in the presence of the Burgomaster and 
his gendarmes, the rite was performed with locked doors, and a name with- 
out political significance bestowed on the infant. To finish all, the mother 
was charged with resistance to an officer of the authorities in the discharge of 
their orders, and condemned to imprisonment for two months; she appealed, 
was cast in her appeal, and is now immured for the full period of the sen- 
tence ! 

The first trial by jury took place at Vienna on the 15th instant. The 
Minister of Justice, M. von Schmerling, and a crowded audience, attended 
this ceremony. The culprit—a girl accused of incendiarism and other of- 
fences—was found guilty, and sentenced to three years’ hard labour. 

The Prince of Wallachia has published an order stating the conditions 
under which gypsies may in future be sold—1l. Families of gypsies shall 
never be parted; 2. all sales of more than three families at a time are de- 
clared illegal. 

A letter from Constantinople, dated January 4, communicates the death of 
the Emir Beschir, who has played an at part in the government of 
Syria for fifty years past. He died at Kadi-Keni, a villagejon the Bosphorus. 
The letter adds, that the Emir’s elder son Halib, and a younger son, who 
had both embraced Islamism, died a few days before their father. 

A York paper mentions the assassination of a young emigrant citizen in 
the gold diggings of California—Mr. James Joseph Fryer, the eldest son of 
the fate Mr. Fryer, proctor of York. ‘He was cruelly murdered on the 
30th October last, at a place named Humboldt; having fallen pierced with 
fourteen wounds by the Indians. His companion (Mr. Sproxton, son of the 
incumbent of Trindon, Durham,) with his own hands dug a grave and buried 
him. He then headed a party in pursuit of the assassins; and poor Fryer’s 
murder was avenged by the death of eighteen of his murderers.’ 

The ym steam-frigate brings home news that “the Flamer steam- 
vessel, Commander James A. St. Leger, has been totally wrecked on the 
African coast, fifteen miles below Monrovia, to the South of Sierra Leone.” 
The wreck was complete, but no life was lost. 


The centre arch of the railway viaduct over the river Boyne will be of the 
enormous span of 250 feet, and on each side will be arches of 150 feet span. 
The height of the crown of the centre arch will be 90 feet above high-water. 

Portland breakwater has already been completed for about 1040 feet—12 
feet above high-water mark. It has stood the recent gale well, and two 
points of the compass are already sheltered in Portland Roads with smooth 
water. 

A part of the Indian mail taken out from Southampton on Monday was a 
money parcel of 300,0007. in gold and silver. It was contained in 1250 
boxes, weighing 45 tons, and arrived at Southampton on Saturday in eleven 
railway waggons ; one hundred men were employed in embarking it, guarded 
by all the officers of the Peninsular fleet in the Southampton Docks. very 
strong guard was placed over it on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday morning, 
during the time the Indus was alongside the dock quay. The specie con- 
sisted of gold and silver, but principally silver, a great portion of which was 
in Indian rupees. 

During the past three weeks, a number of skeletons have been discovered 
in the parish of Greinton, not far from Swain’s Leap in Somersetshire. At 
Greinton plantation a quarry has been opened and several trees felled. The 
spot contains an extensive view of Sedgmoor, where one of the Monmouth 
battles was fought ; and the remains discovered are supposed, and we enter- 
tain no doubt of the fact, to be the remains of those engaged in the battle. 
Some of the bodies were interred in rude coffins formed of large stones, and 
the skeletons bespeak them to be of noble stature.—Bridgewater Times. 

Mr. Dennis, of Billericay, Essex, has a gooseberry-bush in his garden 
which at the beginning of the week had young fruit upon it. In another 
garden in the same neighbourhood, another bush was in full bloom. 








THE ARMY. 

Wanr-orricr, Jan. 24.—2d Regt. of Foot—Lieut. J. R. Jackson, from the 20th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Grant, promoted. 3d Foot—Capt. J. Floyd, from the 54th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Swetenham, who exchanges. 13th Foot—Ensign W. H. Kerr 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stanhope, who retires. 30th Foot—Capt. F. Burton, 
from the 97th Foot, to be Capt. vice R. W. Smith, who retires on half-pay 97th 
Foot. 40th Foot—Lieut. R. J. L. Coore to be Capt. by purchase, vice Todd, who re- 
tires; Ensign J. E. Brodhurst to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Coore. 52d Foot— 
Lieutenant Hugh Montgomery Archdall to be Captain by purchase, vice Wilson, 
who retires; Ensign Carisbrooke James Lyon to be Lieutenant, by purchase, 
vice Archdall. 47th Foot—Lieutenant William F. A. Rooke to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Torrens, who retires; Ensign C. J. Perceval to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Rooke. 54th Foot—Capt. J. Swetenham, from the 3d Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Floyd, who exchanges. 57th Foot—Capt. K. D. Lloyd, from half-pay Unatt. to be 
Capt. vice W. F. Harvey, who exchanges; Lieut. R. Hunt to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Lloyd, who retires ; Ensign C. W. St. Clair to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hunt ; 
J. B. Vincent, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice St. Clair. 64th Foot—T. Carey, 
Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice E. J. Kennedy, M.D. cashiered by the sentence of ‘a 
General Court-martial. 70th Foot—Capt. S. C. Jackson, from the 97th Foot, to be 
Capt. vice J. E. Addison, who retires upon half-pay 97th Foot. 77th Foot—-Gent. 
Cadet J. K. D. Mackenzie, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without pur- 
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chase, vice Murray, appointed to the 94th Foot. 89th Foot—Lieut. J. W. Balfour, 
from the 42d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Head, appointed Paymaster. 92d Foot—En- 
sign W. Miller to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ross, who retires; Ensign C. Greenhill, 
from the 91st Foot, to be Ensign, vice Miller. 94th Foot—Ensign W. D. H. G. Day, 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bredin, who retires ; Ensign M. W. L. Coast, from the 
69th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Day ; Ensign J. Murray, from the 77th Foot, to be En- 
sign, vice C. T. Seale, dismissed by the sentence of a General Court-martial. 

‘Brevet —Capt. K. D. Lloyd, of the 57th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Orrick or Orpyance, Jan. 21.—Ordnance Medical Department — Assist.-Surg. 
M. B. Gallwey to be Surg. vice J. Mackintosh, M.D. retired on half-pay. Hl. W. 
Voss, Gent. to be Assist -Surg. vice Gallwey. 


POSTSCRIPT. — 


The Ministerial crisis in Paris remains unmitigated. M. Léon Fau- 
cher had made the attempt to form a Ministry from the minority of 286, 
and had failed; and the Jtrie says that the hope of resorting to the mi- 
nority ‘‘may be considered as completely abandoned.” It was yesterday 
morning considered probable that the President would be forced to form a 
Ministry of persons not having seats in the Assembly. 

Later advices communicate unexpected developments. The President 
yesterday sent to the Assembly a message containing these passages — 

“ “Tn order not to prolong a painful difference, I accepted, after the late 
vote of the Assembly, the resignation of a Ministry which had given to the 
country, in the cause of order, the most marked pledges of its devotedness. 

“Wishing, however, to form aCabinet with a chance of duration, I could 
not take its elements from a majority having its origin in such exceptional 
circumstances ; and with regret I found myself utterly unable to find a com- 
bination amongst the members of the minority, notwithstanding its import- 
ance. 

“Tn this conjuncture, and after vain attempts, I have resolved to form 
a transition Ministry, composed of special men, not belonging to any frac- 
tion of the Assembly, and who have Neeided to devote themselves to affairs 
without any party views. The honourable men who accept this patriotic 
task will have a right to the gratitude of the country. 

“ The Adminis‘ration will consequently continue as previously. Prejudices 
will disappear at the remembrance of the solemn declarations of the message 
of November 12. The real majority will be reconstituted; harmony will be 
rcéstablished, without the two powers having sacrificed anything of the dig- 
nity which constitutes their force. 

“France wishes above all for repose ; and she expects from those to whom 
she has given her confidence a conciliation without weakness, a traquil firm- 
ness, and an impassibility in what is right.” 

It was stated that the list of the Ministry would appear later yesterday 
evening, as follows. Not one of the persons named is in the Assembly. 

Interior .... cccccccoeM. Vaisse. 

Foreign Affairs ..........M. Brennier. 
War....ccccceccccceees General Randon, 

Marine ......0++se0e+e+eAdmiral Levaillant. 
Public Instruction .......M. Girand (de I’ Institut.) 
Commerce ...+.20++++++++M. Schneider. 
Finances.......++++++0++M. de Germiny. 

Public Works .......+++++M. Maigne. 

Justice... scccccscccceeeM, de Royer. 





Letters from Berne, of the 21st, state that an “insurrection” had 
broken. out at Interlachen, and that a band of insurgents had attacked 
the Government House. The insurrection is more probably a mere mob 
resistance to an order lately given for the removal of refugees too politi- 
cally active. 

Hamburg letters state that the commander of the Austrian army for 
enforcing the pacification of the Danish Duchies has demanded entrance 
to Hamburg; that the demand has been protested against, but that the 
protest will be disregarded. 


The morning journals give great space to the report of “an important 
mecting’”’ at Manchester on Thursday night, under the designation of a 
social soirée, “at which was put forth,” by Mr. Cobden, says the re- 
porter of the 7mes, “a sort of manifesto indicating the policy which he 
and his friends are disposed to take on the leading questions likely to 
come before Parliament in the approaching session.”’. The gathering was 
one of the leading members of the committees in South Lancashire 
and Manchester having the charge of the registry: Mr. George Wil- 
son took the chair; and Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Bright were 
speakers as well as Mr. Cobden. We do not find that the meet- 
ing was the occasion for the marked declaration of policy which 
the headings and descriptive paragraphs of the reports announce; 
but the speeches were of course indicative, and from such speakers they 
are doubtless politically interesting and important. Mr. Milner Gibson 
expressly reserved any condemnation of the modified House-tax, which is 
said to be the Ministerial substitute for the abandoned Window-tax—he 
“pronounced no opinion on it till he saw the measure.” Both Mr, 
Gibson and Mr. Bright made special onslaughts upon the panic about Papal 
aggression; and Mr. Brightscemed tomake a well-appreciated point when he 
stated that all the most widely-circulated local papers in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and the adjacent counties of the East and North, have refused 
to give any countenance to the ery, and in many instances have boldly and 
resolutely opposed it. Mr. Cobden repeated this point, by a reference in 
which he called the agitation “sectional” ; and he marked the difficulty 
and incongruity of legislation on the subject, by a prominent statement 
of the qualification for a spiritual war with the alleged aggressor, of our 
House of Commons—containing its forty or fifty Roman Catholics, (and 
more of them coming from Ircland,) an Independent or two, three or four 
Unitarians, a Quaker, and the prospect of a Jew! But the most inte- 
resting feature of Mr. Cobden’s speech was a personal justification at its 
close. 

Dwelling on the importance of an independent party in the House of 
Commons, who will Bowe to do something and to have something accom- 
plished, disregarding present parties and existing combinations, y eau- 
tioned his constituents against a hasty judging of their representatives for 
particular votes. 

“T have set myself the task of accomplishing certain things, and among 
them the one most dear to my heart is the advocacy of a more peaceful and 
conciliatory policy in the intercourse of nations—I would especially say, the 
intercourse between this country and weaker nations. If you want to wound 
my principles most acutely, it will be to show me England violating the 
principle of conciliatory and humane policy when it has to deal with a weak 
power, which is like a child in its grasp. I look upon inhumanity, rudeness, 
or violence on the part of England towards a powerless state like Greece 
with additional resentment, just as I should regard that man as a cowar 
as well as a despot who motested and ill-used a child. Feeling, then, that 





my principles were violated in the case of Lord Palmerston in the Greek af- 
fair, I voted against him on that occasion, and I should do so again if ten 
thousand seats in Parliament depended on the issue of my vote. Goes 
cheers.) Now, gentlemen, let me give one word of advice to those in Man- 
chester or elsewhere who take up a hasty conclusion against some of 
our Members, with whom you generally agree, and in whose judg- 
ment and sagacity you have some confidence, to beware how you take 
| side against them, merely because you see in certain public prints 
| a certain line of policy argued. Give them credit for being wary— 
they have a better opportunity of sifting public men than you have. 
A man must be a fool if he does not know better after being in Parliament 
seven or eight years, and sitting in Committee with nearly all the Members, 
and hearing their motives when they are disclosed, not on the public arena, 
| but when they are chatted over by their own friends in private. Depend 
| upon it, your Members will have rather better opportunities than you will 
have of judging of the conduct of public men, And if you happen to think 
that Lord Palmerston, although he did try to maintain a fixed duty long 
after Lord Aberdeen had become the advocate of total repeal and untaxed 
| bread—if, notwithstanding certain other symptoms I could mention that 
Lord Palmerston is not the champion of liberty that you suppose—-if, I say, 
notwithstanding you have an impression in favour of Lord Palmerston, and 
if your Members come to a different conclusion, why, give them credit for the 
| same honesty of purpose and intelligence with yourselves ; and bear in mind that 
they have better opportunity of forming an opinion than yourselves. I have 
no desire to stand out singularly in my votes. As was well expressed by Mr. 
Bright, it is a very unpleasant thing to do so; and it would be far more agree- 
able to make companionship with those men on the Treasury-benches, instead 
of treading on their toes, and poking them in the ribs, and making them un- 
comfortable. Is it any satisfaction to me, do you think, that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s organ, the Globe, has denounced me, over and over again, as a dis- 
appointed demagogue, and hurled language at me which no other journal—- 
the 7imes, for instance—has ever levelled at me? 1 know perfectly well, 
that on the Manchester Exchange, and the Leeds Exchange, and the Liverpool 
Exchange, where the Globe paper is taken, that being a Whig paper, when 
persons see it speak in such terms of the Member for the West Riding, they 
are apt to think there must be a great deal in it, and that the Member must 
be making himself especially ridiculous in the House of Commons. 
I am not a disappointed demagogue; if ever there was anybody 
who ought to be satisfied with his public career, it is I. (Hnthu- 
siastic cheering.) I thank you for giving me the only response 
which could relieve me from the imputation of great egotism in saying so. 
I must confess, that in regard to fiscal matters, I am bound to say I believe 
the Opposition party would do quite as much in the way of retrenchment as 
the Whigs. I am not sure that they would notdo more. 1 believe Sir James 
Graham, for instance, would show less subserviency to the Duke of Welling- 
ton in military arrangements, than Lord John Russell or Lord Palmerston. 
I believe in Colonial policy, while Sir Robert Peel resolutely refused to add 
another acre to our Tropical possessions, the present Government are taking 
ge in Asia, as well as Africa, of tracts of Tropical territory which, I 
lieve, notwithstanding anything that may be said to the contrary by the 
Manchester Association, are only calculated to entail additional expense upon 
us, instead of benefiting us, as a free trading community. And I fear that 
next session we shall be placed in a still worse dilemma, If we are to believe 
the reports that Lord John Russell, instead of being the champion of re- 
ligious liberty, is going to embark in a crusade against religious freedom, I 
shall then find myself still further alienated from the present party. 
Sut this I say—if I cannot say that I have at least the liberty of voting in 
the House of Commons for something different to that which now exists—if 
I cannot hope to see some change and some reform—at least if I am not al- 
lowed the free advocacy of my own opinions for some distinct principle dif- 
ferent from that which is now the rule of conduct with Whig and Tory— 
why am I to be sitting up till twelve o'clock every night in the House of 
Commons? This “ disappointed demogogue’’ wants no public employment ; 
if I did I might have had it before now. I want no favour, and, as my 
friend Bright says, no title. I want nothing that any Government or any 
party can give me; and if Iam in the House of Commons at all, it is to give 
my feeble aid to the advancement of certain questions on which I have strong 
convictions. Deprive me of that power—tell me I am not to do this because 
it is likely to destroy a Government with which at the present moment I can 
have no sympathy—I say, then, the sooner I return to printing calicoes, or 
something more profitable than sitting up in the House of Commons night 
after night in that way, the better both for me and my friends,” 














The officers of the Palace Court have been awarded compensation for 
their abolished places: the award has given them annuities of from 40/, 
to 60/. a year. 

The wife and four children of John Mitchel, the Trish political convict, 
have arrived in Liverpool from Dublin on the way to join Mr. Mitchel in 
Australia. Father Kenyon accompanied them, and started them on their 
voyage in the Condor, on Thursday. 








The United States mail steam-ship Atlantic, which left Liverpool for New 
York on the 28th December, has been driven back to Cork harbour, She 
met with uninterrupted gales from the West, but sped her way with power 
and safety till the 6th instant, when she was equidistant from Cape Clear and 
New York—1400 miles from each; on that day her main shaft broke, and 
her machinery became useless. She was put under canvass, and tried to 
reach Bermuda ; but the winds continuing adverse, she turned home on the 
11th, and arrived perfectly sound in Queenstown Harbour on the 22d. The 
Liverpool agents of Messrs. Collins, the owners of the United States mail- 
steamers, have chartered the British mail-steamer the Cambria to proceed to 
Cork at the earliest possible moment, and take on board the cargo, and such 
of the passengers as choose, to carry them to New York. The passengers by 
the Atlantic, who were fortunately only twenty-eight in number, have passed 
resolutions stating that it was their unanimous desire to return to an Eastern 
port, and expressing their thanks to the Captain and crew for the ability and 
propriety of their conduct throughout. From the arrangements of the mail 
service, and the delay that must occur before the Cambria can join the At- 
lantie and proceed on the voyage from Cork, coupled with the fact that the 
disabled vessel did not sight a single outward-bound vessel on the whole of 
her run out and home, the news of her safety will not arrive in America till 
a month after her expected arrival in New York. Throughout the Union, 
| therefore, there will be almost a certain belief that she has been lost on the 
voyage. 





At the Worship Street Police Court, yesterday, Susan Nunn, a showily- 
dressed young woman of thirty, was charged with robbing young children of 
their clothes in the streets of St. George’s-in-the-East. A swarm of little 
girls and boys, “estimated by the gaoler to be nearly fifty in number,” and 
varying in age from six to thirteen, appeared under the care of their parents 
or friends to establish two or three score of cases. The prisoner had been 

laced in a room with several other women, and a number of the children 

rought in : they all consecutively and without the slightest hesitation iden- 
tified Nunn as the person who robbed them. The officers arrested her by 
stratagem. Six cases were proved, and she was sent to Newgate for trial, 
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MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcuaNnor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 


ment of the week, continues heavy. On Monday, a large and influential 
sale of Stock occurred; under the effect of which Consols declined to 964 } 
for Money; and though the quotation of this afternoon is 96 } for Money 
and 96} é for Account, thus indicating an advance of } per cent, the tone of 
the market is still feeble. The transaction alluded to is almost the only one of 
importance that has occurred during the week. The usual expectation of an 
advance in the Bank rate of discount, at the weekly meeting of the Directors 
yesterday, was again unfulfilled. It seems hardly probable that such an 
imerease can occur immediately, as money is extremely abundant, and 
readily obtainable upon loans for short periods at an interest of from 2 to 2} 
per cent per annum. The rate of exchange upon Paris is also rather higher, 
while the importation of French Railway Shares (the main cause of the de- 
pression of the rate of exchange) has entirely ceased. y 
The business of the Foreign Market has been more insignificant than that 
of the English, and the fluctuations unimportant. The Russian and North- 
ern European Stocks are well supported at the quotations of last week, and 
in some instances at a slight advance upon them. ‘The South American 
Bonds are heavy ; Spanish and Portuguese Stocks quite neglected; while 
Mexican, which are now quoted without the 2 per cent dividend, in course 
of payment, are without variation. 
he Railway Share Market is much firmer ; and in some instances, as in 
those of the Brighton and South-western, where an unexpectedly large 
amount of dividend has been announced, the advance has been considerable ; 
the improvement in South-western being between 7/. and 8/. per share. 


and the fluctuation insignificant. 
SaturpaAy TweE.ve o’Ciock. 

The English Stock Market is rather firmer. Consols have been done at 
963 and “4 for Money, and are now 96} 2; while for Account the price is 
963 3.» The market may be considered firm at these prices; there being a 
greater preponderance of buyers than sellers. The Foreign Funds are with- 
out material change. The Railway Share Market is well supported. We 
have to notice an improvement of 10s, per share in Eastern Counties, in con- 
sequertco-of the reported amalgamation of the Eastern Union with the main 
line. -*'The.foHowing are the principal transactions: Eastern Counties, 62 } ; 
Great Northern, 173; Great Western, 82; Leeds and Bradford, 96}; Brigh- 
ton, 95} 96 95}; North-western, 124}. 


3 per Cent Consols .. 96) 3 Danish 3 per Cents......... 76 9 
Ditto for Account .......... 968 i Dutch 24 per Cents ... S748 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ a 2 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 4 1} 
3} per Cents...... 983 9 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 . 334 Pexd 
Long Annuities ............ i 13-16, Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 774 84 
Bank Stock ..... ; 2135 144 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 34 5 
Exchequer Bills ..... 57 GOpm., Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 84 86 
India Stock ...... se xameleits —- Russian 5 per Cents ........ 111 113 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.... 87 9 Spanish (Active) 5perCents. 174 18 
Belgian 4\ per Cents ....... 89 91 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 38} 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... BOG 205 | Vememmeln 2.0... cccccccccces -——- 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 101 103 





Che Cheatres. 
The appearance of Mr. Macready as Benedick in Much Ado about No- 
thing is the sole theatrical event of the weck. Bencdic¢k is one of Mac- 
. ready’s rarest, and also one of his most striking characters. He does not 


dicrous minuteness the psychological state of a man who suddenly finds 
himeelf in a false position, and then, perceiving he cannot get out of it, 
recklessly resolves to brave all consequences. The pictorial record of 
Mr. Macready’s talents will not be complete till we have a representation 


own unaccountable conversion. 

The list of Mr. Macready’s characters this week has been marked by 
the same varicty we have already commended; it comprised Cassius, 
Henry IV, Mr, Oakley, Tago, Benedick, and Brutus, 





Letters to the Editar. 


THE REFORM THAT THE UNIVERSITIES NEED. 

Sin—May I be allowed to make a remark or two on the excellent and 
sensible letter of Mr. James Cecil Wynter, on the subject of University Re- 
form, which appeared in your paper of December 7, in which he alludes to a 
previous letter of mine. 

I have as little wish as he can have to “ join the ranks of Alma Mater’s 
foes in this her hour of mortal agony.”’ I believe that the Universities have 
been for centuries, in spite of all defects, a great means of educing the best 
points of the English character; I believe that, if they fall, or are remodelled 
—in 4 English, destroyed—by Whig sciolists, England will suffer irre- , 
parable loss. I do not want to see them made more like that soulless phan- 
tasm the London University College, but more like themselves. Force them 
to be true to their own idea. Let their collegiate life be a real and not a 
merely nominal system of association and brotherhood; let their maternal 
care of youth rise above ‘‘ bull-dogs,” “ gates,’ and * impositions,’’ to the 
reality of personal loving superintendence and sympathy; let their institu- 
tions, which profess to have the right of monopolizing English education, be 
as good as their word and educate talent in every class and not merely in- 
discriminate mediocrity in the highest; above all, let their religious teach- 
ing teach something beside mere doctrines: let them keep the Catholic for- 
mule, in God’s name, but let them infuse an Apostolic spirit into them ; let 
them learn, face, and answer the miserable doubts which now torment the 
majority of earnest and thoughtful Under-graduates ; let them develop their 
**chapel-keeping,”’ till instead of a ghastly and soulless compulsory mockery, 
** hateful to God and the enemies of God,”’ it becomes a real living united 
worship of Him from whom they profess to expect wisdom and truth; let 
them, in short, be true to their own names of “ Alm: Matres,” “ Catholi: 
and Apostolic institutions,’ ‘“‘ English Universities’; and, whatever more 
the Whigs may ask of them, England will ask nothing. 

It may be answered, that all these improvements have been in many cases 
already made. I confess it with delight; and I appeal to the extraordinary 
and novel success which has attended every effort of the kind, as proving at 
once their efficacy and the deep want of them which had povclonse existed. | 
But I ask any man of common sense, are these cases the exception or the 
rule? have they been the efforts of a College, or of some single and often 

uted individual in that College? Most late corporate attempts at Col- 

ge Reform, in my eyes, have been steps still further in the wrong direc- 
tion ; still hastier substitutions of law’ for gospel, of mechanical compulsion 
for grateful loyalty, widening still further the fatal distance which exists 
between the teachers and the taught. Was it by new College regulations 
that John Henry Newman gained his miraculous influence? No; by the 


The English Stock Market, though rather firmer than at the commence- | 


The business transacted in the French Shares has been quite unimportant, | 


give the polished gallant of the Kemble school, but he sets forth with lu- | 


of the misogamist seated in his chair, wrapped up in wonderment at his | 


| intense self-sacrificing earnestness, by the loving human sympathy, even to 
| tears, which shone out in every word and action of that great though mic- 
| guided teacher. These compelled, as by a spell, belief and obedience. Thes. 
made his pupils feel ‘“‘there is a real man; he has a message, for he be- 
lieves his own words.”” These qualities, new, alas! to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of his hearers, encouraged youth to pour into his sympathizing e., 
the record of its wildest doubts, its basest sins, and love his bitterest say- 
casm or sternest rebuke better than the cold indifference of the scribes an 
Pharisees around him. 

And it is the utter want of this human sympathizing method of 1 
education, in all but a very few either in Oxford or Cambridge, and sti 
more ugly, the utter want of any sense that such sympathy is needed, whic! 
gives me but little hope for the impending University reforms. They may 
be expedient, or otherwise; but they are merely exterior and mechanic«] 
reforms, and therefore useless, if not worse. The proposition of allowing 
scholars to reside freely in private houses, and establish themselves in th. 
University independent of any College or Hall, I regard with simp 
| horror, as widening still further the door to a lawlessness and pro- 
fligacy already but too abundant. Any outward advantage of such 
a plan would be overwhelmed by its inward evils. Mr. Sewell’s plan, 
on the other hand, is a truly noble one. But where shall we find men to 
carry it out?—brave, loving human teachers, such as are required for Man- 
chester or Nottingham even more than for Oxford and Cambridge? If th: 
present race of instructors cannot (and as a fact they cannot) cope with the 
defects, doubts, wilfulness, simpleness, of their hereditary pupils, the country 
gentlemen’s and clergymen’s sons, how much less with the manufacturers, 
shopkeepers, and working men of the North? There will be no use in propa- 
gating offshoots of the University system, unless there be a living spirit in 
them ; and if there be no living spirit in the central brain, how much less i: 
the distant ganglions ? 
| This is the reason why I still advocate the plan of examining the Under- 
graduates themselves. quite agree with Mr. Wynter’s objections. If al] 
that was required were mere legislative alterations, they would be valid and 
final; young men can be in nowise judges on such matters. But something 
deeper is required—a more living, manlike, Christian spirit; and whether 
that is exercised towards him or not—whether the education he gets makes 
him better, wiser, more manful, as well as merely more learned—th 
veriest schoolboy will know full well. As it is, he does not get that, but 
anything rather than that. He does not even learn the old lersian rudi- 
ments of education, “To speak truth and to draw the bow.” The latter hx 
gets from his boating and sporting, and must and ought to seek for it there, 
unless something of a real athletic education is provided by the University 
itself, which is out of the question just now. And for the former, mathe- 
matics, classies, and theology, which ought, above all studies, to induce se- 
vere and honest habits of thought, do now, under the baneful influence oi 
emulation, “‘cramming,” and parrotlike repetition of stock-proofs and 
stock-statements, breed a generation of looser thinkers, more incorrect and 
unscientific users of words, and hasty signers of half-believed formule, than 
England ever saw before. 

And I am sorry to have to repeat my assertion, that this is the fee! 
the majority of young men themselves —at least of those whom I meet ; and 
I meet very many. It is simply a question of fact, whether or not young 
men reverence the Universities. I assert that they do not. I can well be- 
lieve Mr. Wynter’s opposite statement as to the feeling of men who left them 
tive-and-twenty years ago. Simeon, in Cambridge at least, was then filling 
a large circle with that very genial personal life, the absence of which I now 
deplore. The old orthodox party in both Universities was far more hearty, 
manful, and indulgent than now; and what is more important, a hundre:! 
fearful questions then slumbered unknown, which are now forcing them- 
selves on the minds of thinking gownsmen. Men were not then going ove: 
to Rome by hundreds. The writings of Strauss or of his followers were not 
then gaining ground every term in the libraries and the hearts of gowns- 
men. Young men were not then crying frantically to every one, orthodox 
or unorthodox, who looked, to use their own phrase, like a “live man,’’ 
“For God's sake tell me what to believe, or if there is anything really 
worth believing in, beyond five senses, my pocket, and my ambition?” 1¢ 
was not so then. It is so now; and unless the Universities take note thereof, 
it will soon take fearful note of them. 

I am quite ready to confess myself to have been “ the worst of sons to Alma 
Mater.” I am quite ready to confess that I too have “ often laid at hes 
door sins chargeable only on myself.’’ Perhaps these humiliating reco!- 
lections, sobered down by time into objects of earnest analysis rather than ci 
passionate remorse, may give me some insight into what are and what are 
not her real defects; some calling to speak a word for the many, who, with : 
far nobler hearts than I, fall yearly under continually increasing temptaticns. 

A CAMBRIDGE First-cLass Man anp Country Recror. 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 7th January, at Cheshunt, Lady Roberts, of a daughter. 

On the 1th, at Naples, the Hon. Mrs. John Gellibrand Hubbard, of a daughter 

‘On the 15th, at Dover House, near Arundel, the Wile of C. R. Beauclerk, L- 
of a son. 

On the 15th, at Mereworth Castle, Lady Le Despencer, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Goldsboro’ Hall, Lady Elizabeth Lascelles, of a son. 

On the 16th, at Talacre, Holywell, Flintshire, the Lady Mostyn, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 4th December, at Mangalore, Captain H. F. Gustard, Sixth Regiment «1 
N.I., Superintendent of Coorg, to Margaretta Sarah, daughter of the late Rev. Joho ; 
White, of Exminster, Devonshire, and sister of Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. White, vt 
the Madras Infantry, } 

On the 15th January, at the Parish-church, Brighton, Signor Raffaele Cioec!, to 
Jemima Mary Bacon Frank, daughter of the late Rev. E. Frank, of Campsall, York- 
shire, and Earlham, Norfolk. 

On the 16th, at Bolney, Sarah Jane Woodward, eldest daughter of the late Georg: 


| Edward Dale, Esq., of Liverpool, to the Rev. George Buckeridge, Prebendary 


Lichfield, and Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 

At Hove, near Brighton, Captain Farquhar, R.N., son of the late Admiral Sir Ar- 

thur Farquhar, K.C.B., to Ellcn, daughter of the late Samuel Philip Rickman. 
DEATHS, 

On the 7th January, at Aberdeen, Mrs. Dalgarno, Relict of Alexander Dalgar: 
Esq., merchant in Aberdeen, youngest and last su:viving daughter of the dece: 
Right Rey. John Skinner, senior Bishop and Primus of the Scotch Episcopal Chure?. : 
in her 80th year. 

On the 11th, at Ramsey, Isle of Man, Sir Henry Claude Loraine, Bart. 

On the llth, at Romsey, W. Footner, Esq., banker, of that town; in his 88th year 

On the 17th, at Morrison’s Hotel, Dublin, the Marquis of Hastings, Ensign Fifty 
second Light Infantry; in bis 19th year. ; 

On the 17th, at Haslar Hospital, Mr. Vincent Tregear, R.N.; in his 64th year. 

On the 17th, at Edinburgh, Mrs. Katherine Donald, Widow of John Macaliste: 
Esq., of Auchinearroch, Dumbartonshire; in her 87th year. 

On the 18th, in Coleshill Street, Eaton Square, Rear-Admiral Rye; in his § + 
vear. 

On the 19th, at Mirehouse, Cumberland, John Spedding, Esq.; in his 81st year. 

On the 19th, at Fermoy, Lord Robert Conolly Taylour, Captain in Her Majesty’- 
Forty-ninth Regiment. 

On the 19th, at Winchester, Sarah, Widow of the late Rey. Daniel Williams, Fe!- 
low of Winchester College ; in her 90th year. 

On the 20th, at Mount Ararat, near Richmond, Field-Marshal Grosvenor; in 1: 
87th year. 

On the 2 
five years 









1, in Herbert Street, New North Road, the Rev. D. Williams, fori) 
ecturer of St. Bartholomew-the-Great ; in his 78th year. 
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January 25, 1851.] 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE YEAR 851 AND THE YEAR 1851. 








Ir the first half of the present century has done so much for us, } 
what great gifts may not lie hidden in the second half of the cen- | 


tury; but still more may we ask, whether we are prepared to 
mete by the gifts of the past thousand years the next thousand! 
‘To go back a thousaid years, carries us beyond the time of Alfred 
the Great, when the Danes were getting troublesome. No rail- 
ways in those days, no gas, no geology, no political economy, no 
newspapers, no factory system, very crude ideas of constitutional 
Jaw, and no Parliament as we understand it ! 

There are coincidences, however, as might be expected: men 
had eyes and hands, and whatever their artificial instruments, 
they had substantially the same instincts and aspirations. The 
year 851 was signalized by a great invasion of Danes and the 
famous battle of Okeley,—as we are reminded by a correspondent, 
who sends us the following extract from the Saxon Chronicle. 


‘This year, Ceorl the ealdorman, with the men of Devonshire, fought | 


against the heathen men at Wicganbeorg, and there made great slaughter, 
and got the victory. And the same year King #thelstan and Ealchere the 
ealdorman fought on shipboard, and slew a great number of the enemy at 
Sandwich in Kent, and took nine ships, and put the others to flight: and 
the heathen men, for the first time, remained one winter in Thanet. And 
the same year came three hundred and fifty ships to the mouth of the 
Thames; and the crews landed and took Canterbury and London by storm, 
and put to flight Beorhtwulf King of the Mercians, with his army, and then 
went South, over the Thames, into Surry: and there King Ethelwulf and 
his son JEthelbald, with the army of the West Saxons, fought against them 
at Ockley, and there made the greatest slaughter among the heathen army 
that we have heard tell of unto the present day, and there got the victory.” 
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simply wasted, or rather not simply wasted, since the results, ut- 
terly barren of good, are not barren of mischief; and, no doubt, 
various sums might be found in the national expenditure equally 
unwarranted, to say nothing of taxes that might be disarmed of miv- 
chief by mere readjustment. If the united parishioners were to 
maintain their indomitable front, but to turn their assault froim 
the Window-tax, where it is not needed, to the Paper-tax, or the 
Soap-tax, or some other tax equally condemned by public opinion, 
but not equally condemned by exchequer convenience, they might 
do some real good, 

We have before now seen the “fearless” and “ determined ” 
bearing of the hustings diminish to the feeblest and mos‘ 
convenient of oppositions in the House; as the swell of the stormy 
Atlantic smooths itself to a ripple before it reaches the wel!- 
regulated dock of Liverpool. There are patriots who consent to 
“kick up a row” on permission, who demand with demagogue 
threatfulness what is ready to be given, but will consent to let all 
their forces be drawn from them when they stumble upon de- 
mands inconvenient to the giver. The pressure from without has 
become an article made to order, like petitions. In the market ot 
popular demands, the counterfeit is so well manufactured that it 
is impossible to discriminate between the adulterated article aud 
the genuine. We suspect that no modern invention contribute 
so much to conceal the genuine will of the people, the actual pub 
lic opinion, as popular crics and manufactured movements, got up 
to pioncer the way for spontaneous Ministerial concessions. “ First 


J 


| Mob” is organized to take the start of the unprepared people, and 
| to urge a minimum demand which Ministers have prearrang<d-to 
| concede; and then, as the criminal convicted on a lighter count 


We too are to have our invasion this year; though, suitably to | 


the progress of the age, it is not to be an invasion of Danes alone— 
we turned the tables against that gallant people at the battle of 
Copenhagen, and have been running up a little score of grudges 
in Schleswig-Holstein—but we are to tot an invasion of “all 
nations,” from China to Peru. This fact has naturally alarmed 
many a Cassandra. Already had the defenceless state of our 
country called forth remonstrance: the Iron Duke had been 
moved at seeing the exposed state of our beaches, Sir Charles Na- 
pier had declared the inefliciency of our Navy, Sir Francis Head 
has mourned the weakness of our military force ; and the Quarterly 
Review, ridiculing Sir Francis for his fears, with the sardonic 
pleasantry of Job’s comforter declares, that to make our safety 
perfect we only want more frequent drilling of the militia and 
yeomanry, instruction-camps for the whole army on Salisbury 
Plain, &e., fortification of all military barracks, castellation of all 
police barracks, fortitied refuges in Lreland, martello towers to pro- 
tect our coast railways, harbours of refuge, better coast guards, 
5000 naval guards, and 400,000/. added to the Army Estimates : 
with only these, says the non-alarmist, we might be safe! 

Against open aggression, no doubt ; but what would the naval 
guards and the martello towers of the Quarterly, the steam-ships 
of Napier or the great guns of Head, or even the armies of Wel- 
lington, avail against the “entente cordiale” according to a 
French Ulysses—that worse than Greek faith ? There will be in 
London this summer, hordes of Anglo-Saxons from the West, 
children of the rebels against his late Majesty George the Third, 
of Republicans from France, of Republican-Absolutists from Ger- 
many, of Swedes, Turks, South Americans, Hindoos—of races 
agreeing in nothing, perhaps, except hatred to petidious Albion. 
It is impossible to refrain from connecting this prospect with the 
marked resolution of the Ministry of to put the country in a 
state of defence ; from connecting it with the unresisted establish- 
ment of the Pope's authority throughout the whole of England as 
well as Ireland—the Romans never could get a footing North of the 
Tweed ; it is impossible to avoid connecting all these events with 
the Glass House—the Trojan horse—in Hyde Park. It is melan- 
choly to read of the gay alacrity with which British workmen 
push forward the building—* funemque manu ”—or the credulity 
with which the Society of Arts listen to their simple Sinon, Henry 
Cole! 





STOPPING THE SUPPLIES. 
MARYLEBONE is coming forward on the Window-tax with gallant 
bearing. At the meeting in the Workhouse Court on Monday 
last, the parishioners took up a very uncompromising position. 
Delegates from other places attended, wearing blue scarves on 
which were inscribed in white letters, “« No surrender!” “ Uncondi- 
tional repeal!” and several Members of Parliament showed front. 
Altogether the assemblage had a truly revolutionary aspect. Thi 
tone was no less so. The meeting resolved to call upon the 
Borough Members to “ stop the supplies “—until the Window-tax 
should be repealed ; and a committee of permanence was appointed 
to watch over the movement. Some speakers took a very practi- 
cal view of taxation: Mr. Whitmore proposed to meet the deti- 
ciency by reducing high official salaries and abolishing the African 
blockade squadron. Other parishes have already exhibited a simi- 
lar spirit; they are working up each other to a paroxysm of rese- 
Juteness, and Ministers ought to quail before them. 

What a pity, however, that all this ferocity and heroism should 
be bestowed upon a tax whieh, according to long circulated and 
credible report, Ministers have already resolved to abandon. The 
Window-tax, it is said, will be given up under cover of the surplus. 
But Mr. Whitmore’s position is quite sound : the money bestowed 
annually upon the costly and cruel toy of the African blockade is 


pleads it in bar of trial on the heavier charge, so Ministers plead 
the satisfaction of “ First Mob” as an autrefois a quit, 


“TRANSPORTATION NOT NECESSARY.”* 

Tuts is the title of an admirable treatise, of little bulk, with which 
Mr. Adderley, the Conservative Member for North Staflordshii 

has occupied a portion of his autumnal leisure. Its philosophy i 

only too sound, its sentiment too elevated, for hasenaiaie success. 
The thoroughness of the reasoning, the transparent good sense and 
practical drift of the argument, will be apt to militate against it 

influence upon those to whom it is directed—the Executive and 
the Legislature. It speaks a higher language than the patois cur- 
rent in the Commons of our day; and it aims at a class of states 

manship which in its largeness would seem to have declined and 
at last fairly expired. 

In searching out proofs for his proposition that “ transportation 
is not necessary,” the writer goes back not only to that which has 
been assumed to render transportation indispe nsable— the numbe: 
of criminals—but beyond that to the nature and causes of crime ; 
and although the work is comprised within the space of seventy 
pages, he is able to deal very effectually with the classification and 
analysis of the causes, and thus to clear away much of the difficulty 
which hangs over the subject. No doubt, this is the sensibl: 
method; we only doubt whether it is the House of Common: 
method. Although he is not without illustrations, Mr. Addcrley 
does not string together from blue books and newspapers a numbe: 
of individual aneedotes—and so it will be said that he is “ ab- 
stract”; there are no sarcasms levelled either at the Treasury 
bench or the Anti-Treasury bench—so that it cannot be “ state 
manlike”; no personalities—so that it lacks “ vigour.” In short, 
it is not empirical, but scientific; which in House of Commot 
language is the antithesis of “ practical.” 

Mr. Adderley shows that transportation has virtually been given 
up, as a practice oppressive to the Colonies and bad in itself, while 
it is ostensibly retained by Government on the plea that it cannot 
be avoided, otherwise what could we do with our criminals. Tha‘ 
transportation is very ineffectual as a penalty, is pretty generally 
admitted; even the recent attempt to render it somewhat mor 
stern in fact, and more terrible in aspect, by authoritative deserip- 
tions of its hardships, has been defeated by the widely varying 
conception of it which various judges have formed. From’ th: 
Report on Prison Discipline Mr. Adderley culls some examples ot 
these diserepancies- = 

“Mr. Hill suggests, that ‘it would be a great improvement if those who, 
like himself, are obliged to pass the sentence of transportation, had th 
means of knowing what would be the effect of their sentences.’ The lat: 
Mr. Law, even after professing approbation of the punishment, declared 
that for several years he had always made a point of explaining each suc- 
cessive meaning of the sentence, whenever he passed it, ‘in order,’ said he, 
‘to satisfy the people that it was not the trifling thing they thought; fo 
many were in total ignorance what the punishment was, and were rather 
desirous of encountering it than of remaining here without any means of 
employment.’ Another Recorder seems to have taken upon himself to aban- 
don all use of the punishment with respect to juveniles, and to have pre- 
ferred impunity, sending all such offenders back to their parents; whilst, on 
the contrary, Judge Alderson * makes a point of passing sentence of trans- 
portation on a// juveniles,’—but only * because the sentence means, what 
does not profess, an ordeal in penitentiaries previous to the removal from 
this country.” 

If judges on the bench have these lax notions, what must be th¢ 
ideas prevalent among the class represented by the gentlemen in 
the deck ? If judges, who have crammed to get up a dreadful 
picture of penal expatriation, have such vague al contlicting 
ideas, how ean the criminal world at large, unlettered, not conver 
sant with blue books nor learned in the social geography of th 
antipodes, acquire any distinct ideas—any such precise and active 
terror as shall outweigh the immediate temptation to prig a purse 
By Cc. B. Adderley, M.P.” A pan 
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or perchance to snatch a mouthful for a hungry stomach ? Even 
the improved form of transportation, so systematically described 
by Sir George Grey to the House of Commons, is still to that wide 
public but a new form of the old thing-—a companion colonization, 
a gratuitous emigration, a free list to the adventurous theatre of 
colonial life. Sir George Grey’s imposing description might serve 
to keep Honourable Members from picking and stealing, but the 
terrors of his warning would reach little further than his voice. 
All but useless—patched up to save appearances as much as 
possible—to pass current the more readily with critics rather than 





to be more effectual in the working—transportation is really re- 
tained on the helpless plea of necessity : it is a shovelling out of 

culprits; the culprits growing upon our hands in such over- | 
whelming numbers that we can po push them off. This plea of | 
necessity Mr. Adderley most efectizally grapples. It is based on | 
two assumptions, which he meets by the two questions—first, | 


ought not the present number of those classed as “ criminals” to 
be greatly reduced? second, are there not other punishments effee- 
tual for the control of the reduced number ? 

In analyzing the mass of the so-called criminal population, you 
find that it consists of elements so extremely tse me 
in their nature and origin, that, if only for the sake of more 
suitable classification, a more discriminating treatment of 
the multitude is needed. Criminality cannot in many cases | 
be morally charged upon individuals, and in whole classes 
the criminality which does exist is factitiously produced. In 
children, the criminal intent is for the most part absent : 
this is established beyond contradiction by the concurrent testi- 
mony of the Judges. The childish trespasses which are chas- 
tened by domestic correction among the rich, among the poor be- 
come the occasion for exposing the young to the most destructive 
influences ; and thus large numbers are deliberately educated, under 
state laws, into hardened criminals. It not unfrequently happens | 
to these unfortunates, that observance of one commandment en- | 
forces the breach of another, and that obedience to the criminal 
parent will compel the child to commit a crime against society. | 
for the whole » wh of juvenile offenders, with the comparatively 
few exceptions of bad organization or utterly depraved mind, | 
the sound process is not penal treatment, but better training. As | 
to the question of equity, in making education a premium to 
crime by bestowing it on “ juvenile offenders,” Mr. Adder- 
ley effectually disposes of that, by insisting on the necessity 
of education for all, at public schools: but in this first notice of 
his siatesmanlike essay, so brief in compass but so full in mat- | 
ter, we cannot pause upon the separate sections. In like manner, 
he shows how crime is factitiously produced, without morally cri- 
minal intent, through those laches of society which neglect to restrain 
pauperism by working out every possible incentive to industry ; 
which neglect to countervail demoralization by sanatory regulations | 
in our over-crowded towns; which neglect to promote moral and 

yhysical health by providing means of public recreation. He re- 

lakes the remissness of the higher classes, who justify De- 
mocratie doctrines by rendering themselves useless as the pa- 
trons and guides of the poor; that treachery of the clergy 
to their own cause which has made them abandon their pro- 
per posts as teachers of morality: and, among other causes which | 
multiply the number of criminals, or aggravate the criminal 
disposition, he counts the unreformed prisons, which are real adult | 
schools of crime—the licensing system, which takes beer-shops out | 
of ordinary police control, and makes them houses of call for 
criminal trades—game-preserving, and legal difticulties which 
check the poor in acquiring property interests ni investment of | 
savings or by purchase of land. Remove even the more obvious | 
causes of crime, and you would diminish the number of criminals | 
by four-fifths. 

For the correctional control of this diminished number there are 
ample resources at home—in imprisonment, which may be rendered 
far more effectual and self-supporting ; in corporal punishments, 
specially applicable to “those who act upon low motives, and to 
* tt who are sensitive to disgrace.” 

“IT have shown,” says Mr. Adderley in conclusion, “that one-fifth 
of those we treat as criminals, we in our very treatment confess de- 
serve a wholly different estimation. I have shown that there are causes of 
a large proportion of our crimes which might immediately be stopped, 
and counter-stimulants of industry and virtuous action, now dormant, which 
might be called into play. The last defence of transportation fails 
when we cannot even plead our own necessities for our brother's in- 
jury. Thank Heaven that we see daylight through so foul a cloud 


wm” 


upon our national honour ! 
EX-POST-FACTO TITEORY OF PRODUCTION. 
Tue Morning Post has obtained possession of a patent invention 
in political economy, which has been as long in the window as the 
genuine Bear at the celebrated haircutter’s in the fashionable street 
of old undisturbed St. Giles’s ; and we passed it often, without any 
special note. A week or two back, however, the doctrine flashed 
upon us in the new lustre of an official reflex from the United 
States: we noticed it, the English original challenged us, and 
in a moment of goodnatured inadyertency we unluckily men- 
tioned the neglected Post. Had we mentioned the tragedies 
of Mr. Jones, the eurrencies of Mr. Buchanan, or the lamp of 
Captain Atcherley, we could not have committed a greater indis- 
cretion. Delighted at that so rare advertisement, the eager 
enthusiast rushes at us with the most amusing ingenuity of 
importunate provocatives to do it again: now flatters, now jokes, 
now taunts—“ you dare not do it!’—now insinuates, now 
jeers, at last guesses that he will never hear of us again; and to 
make the provocative more telling, appeals to our weak point and 








declares that we have misrepresented him. The Post challenged 
us, by name, to answer one “ view”—which we did; now it 
says that we have not stated the case fairly—so it is put again, 
in a newly corrected form, with the repeated provocatives, on the 
“there stands a post, touch it if you dare ” principle. So we are 
in for a second advertisement. 

“ The new theory,” touched up and revised by the Post for our 
special game at “knock ’em downs,” is this— 

“ That view we have often before enunciated, and now repeat in these 
terms—‘ that in every purchase for consumption, the returns of capital and 
of industry which reward producers and stimulate further production are 
obtained only on the side of the seller,”"—the benefit of the transaction, so 
far as the stimulus to industry is a benefit, being derived by producers who 
have found the consumption market they were seeking, the country or 
locality of such production thriving and prosperous. This follows from our 
first proposition. On the other hand, on the side of consumers there is no 
stimulus to industry, no return of capital, no distribution in wages amongst 
labourers consequent upon the purchase. The consumer has got what he 
wants ; be it a looking-glass or chandelier, or be it a rich viand or delicate 
wine, or be it a song of Jenny Lind’s, he has made his purchase and enjoys 
it; but what labour does he set in motion by his purchase? who but him- 
self benefits by the value received for what he has paid away? The new 
theory we claim to have explained is this peculiarity of all purchases for 
consumption ; from which results the further position, that trade is not an 
exchange of commodities equally supporting industry and giving returns to 
capital on both sides, but is the entire process for finding and conveying to 
consumers the products of nature or of industry. The search of a con- 
sumption-market is the business of merchants ; when that is found, the 
commodity produced has reached its end, and from the consumer’s wealth, 
consisting of superfluities of any kind in his possession, the payment is 
made. To get that payment back again to the country of production is a 
work of remittance, quite independent of the speculation which produced the 
article, and is a transaction that ought not to be confounded with the sale 
for consumption.” 

Our readers will perceive at once that this is not the statement 
which we before cited, and with which we were then challenged to 
grapple ; yet that it is substantially the same ; so that the pretext 
for a new advertisement is only colourable. No matter; we will 
even violate the spirit of Sam Johnson’s refusal, and give the Post 
both advertisement and information too. He deprecates our say- 
ing anything about “ treasure ” or “ wealth”: like all shaky theo- 
ries, his will not stand any rough handling of words. It is like 
those verses which can only be read into rhythm bv the coaxing 
voice of the author. The consumer, says the champion of “ the new 
theory,” only stimulates industry on the side of the sed/er, as he pays 
for the article consumed out of his “ wealth,” as above defined, and 
there itends. As we understand it the case is thus: A buys wine, 
and B the wine-merchant must go to the wine-grower to replace 
the pipe, which stimulates industry ; but as to A, he simply drinks 
the wine, and the transaction terminates in his stomach, no indus- 
try being stimulated on his side. No industry, we suppose, was 
needed to produce the equivalent which A gave for the wine? no 
industry will be required to replace the vacuum in wealth caused 
by the amount abstracted to pay that price? There is no constant 
process at work, of accumulating wealth for the very purpose of 
bringing about transactions like that which appears to terminate 
in A’s luxurious stomach? The fact is, that the process of aceumu- 
lation seems to cut off the new economist’s perception of this ex- 
change: itis, to him, so long since the produce was made, con- 
verted into wealth, and stored by A for deferred exchange, that the 
seer cannot discern the whole of the process. He looks into A’s 
consuming throat, and loses himself in trying to see down the 
abysmal obscurity. He forgets that A’s luxurious life is the pre- 
mium-exemplar for that accumulation which is perpetually en- 
gaged in making fortunes to live like A, the “gentleman”; that 
even rents are the accumulation of produce: <A is the triangular 
intermediate between the producer, whose industry reas stimulated 
to fill A’s store of wealth, and the wine-grower, whose industry is 
only xow stimulated by the deferred exchange. But unless capi- 
talists live from hand to mouth, this writer thinks that there is no 
exchange of produce; so that he has evidently that notion of 
“wealth” or “capital” which belongs to the romantic boy: the 
only capital he knows is Fortunatus’s cap. 

To its newest display of “the new theory,” the Post adds 
another foreign illustration— 

“If France and England are trading on the footing of reciprocal duties on 
imports, and each nation is making all it can by supplying the wants of the 
other on these terms, and one of the two, as England recently has done, 
abolishes its duties and lets in the produce of the other free, she receives, of 
course, much more than she used to do from her neighbours, and has to pay 
for it. But how, pray, is the power of making the remittance in goods in- 
creased, if all she sends is still subject to the same duty or import there?” 

Precisely by the facility afforded to the export of French goods. 
There can be no exchange without mutual delivery of produce and 
reciprocal profit, or the exchange will cease. France will not give 
away her goods, untaxed though they be, without equivalent from 
England. And her sending goods more valuable to England than 
English produce, enables England to export more to France, di- 
rectly, or by what has been called “ the triangular process.” 

But really the Post must excuse our discussing the accidence 
of economy any further: though we often differ in opinion, we 
do respect our contemporary, on account of his political earnest- 
ness; but we must have some regard for our adult readers. We 
have now, for the second time, announced the economic spe- 
cialty of our friend; and if any of our readers like the article, we 
advise them most heartily to take in the Post; which they will 
find to be a very desirable daily journal, with fashionable news, all 
Protection proceedings, critiques on the liberal arts often above 
the average, and foreign intelligence at first hand. There—we 
have done the thing handsomely, and bid adieu to our contempo- 
rary, with every wish for his welfare and success. 
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MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS.* 

Ir is no easy task to read through Mrs. Browning's collected 

ems; and the accomplishment of it is not likely to result in a 
Peightened sense of her poetical abilities. Such reputation as she 
has gained under her maiden name of Elizabeth Barrett must have 
been founded on particular lines and stanzas, which, in the midst 
of general crudity of thought and marked faults of style, seemed 
to show glimpses of undeveloped power, and to give promise of 
better things to come, when experience should have matured her 
mind and practice corrected her uncertainty of execution. This 
promise has never been fulfilled. The defects which crowd her 
opening pages are equally numerous and glaring up to the close of 
her second volume. Representing, as these volumes do, a — 
career of many years, they show far less progress than might have 
been expected from the mere habit of writing: and it is quite cer- 
tain that, to say nothing of the natural growth of intellect, had 
Mrs. Browning really felt that reverence for the calling of the 
»oet which she is constantly talking of and claiming from man- 
Rind, she could not have continued to send forth in her maturity 
first draughts of poems which, if the jingle of rhyme had not de- 
luded her, she must have felt to be disgraceful to a school-girl. 
But whatever be the cause, whether incapacity or carelessness, 
she remains to this day a “ foiled potentiality "—a sculptor without 
hands, powerless over the material in which her creations must be 
embodied—with the ambitions and desires of the artist, but unable 
to realize them from ignorance of or contempt for the mechanical 
means. She can neither write the English that befits the lofty 
mood of serious poetry nor the graceful mood of sportive verse, nor 
mould the language she does write into pleasing metrical forms; 
while in what a painter would call composition she is both ineffee- 
tive and unnatural. Till she has mastered these preliminary 
diffieulties—the notes and scales of the music, so to speak, of her 
art—however much she may flatter herself, or other folks may 
flatter her, with the possession of the “deep poctie heart,” to 
“poetic fame” she must abandon all pretension. The “ mute Mil- 
ton” perforce remains inglorious; and even muteness is ill ex- 
changed for a “ torrens cloquium ” of solecisms in grammar, prosody, 
and sense. Were Mrs. Browning to test her poems by closing her 
ears to such very imperfect rhyme and rhythm as they possess, she 
would find that they were written for the most part in weak slip- 
shod English, garnished with a plentiful sprinkling of unusual 
words, and every now and then “ flaring up” into a conflagration 
of bombast and harshness which would set even the pit of a penny 
theatre laughing.t As good fun might be made of the choral songs 
in the “ Drama of Exile” as Punch ever extracted from the im- 
mortal strains of poet Bunn. Did Bunn ever surpass the opening 
of the chorus in which the angels finally comfort our exiled first 
parcnts ? 





* Live, work on, O Earthy! 
By the actual’s tension, 
Speed the arrow worthy 
Of a pure ascension.” 
Or again, this of the nightingale, that “ flung its song over the 
gate” after Adam and Eve ?— 
* And L build my song of high pure notes, 
Note over note, height over height, 
Till I strike the arch of the Infinite ; 
And I bridge abysmal agonies 
With strong clear calms of harmonies.” 

The most elaborate in design of Mrs. Browning's non-dramatie 
poems is “The Vision of Poets.” It represents, by means of a 
complicated allegory, the mental agony and bodily asceticism, which, 
in Mrs. Browning’s opinion, are normal conditions of the true poet. 
According to her theory, all the great poets have been so many 
John-the-Baptists, wearing nothing but girdles of camel's hair, 
feeding on ome di and wild-honey, and treading with bare and 
bleeding feet the thorns and thistles of the wilderness. Among 
the interesting victims are some of whose history nothing is 
known, many of whom what is known would lead to a conclusion 
very opposite to that of the Vision. But women are seldom 
realists, and when they are, are none the better for it. The Vision 
is written in triplets of octosyllabie verse ; a metre which, in order 
to be effective through a long poem, requires peculiarly terse and 
polished language, a various but uniformly musical rhythm, with 
the greatest attention to accuracy of rhyme. Faults of either 
rhyme or rhythm disappoint the ear, and mar the whole effect of 
the specific form, which in that case becomes simply a drag and an 
obstruction to the flow of thought and sentiment. This is Mrs. 
Browning's notion of the phraseology and metre. 

** These were poets true 
Who died for beauty, as martyrs do 
For truth—the ends being seareely two, 

* Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New edition. In two volumes. Pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall. 

+ All these faults will be apparent in the passages quoted above, especially 
in the two from “‘ The Vision of Poets.’ But what must a reader think of 
the ear that can find rhymes in /inger and singer, in raiment and lament, in 
play and regalia, in resounding and round him? And the difficulty is not 
to pick out these and similar atrocities, but to find a page without many of 
them. As for rhythm, which, unlike rhyme, is an essential of verse, Mrs. 
Browning has apparently no feeling of it: she makes verse by her eye in- 
stead of cor ear. Provided each has its due number of feet, (and often even 
this amount of accuracy is scorned,) she is satisfied—cares nothing for long 
or short, for ordinary pronunciation or accent, but as frequently as not 
brings the stress of her hotien upon an expletive, or upon the comparatively 
mute syllables of words. 








‘*God’s prophets of the Beautifud 
These poets were—of iron rude, 
The rugged cilix, serge of wool— 
a . . . 
“Here Eschylus,—the women swooned 
To see so awful, when he frowned 
As the gods did,—he standeth crowned. 
“ Euripides, with close and mild 
Scholastic lips,—that could be wild, 
And laugh and sob out like a child, 
“ Right in the classes. Sophocles, 
With that king’s look, which, down the trees 
Followed the dark effigies 
“Of the lost Theban”’ 
Here are the worthies of our own day. 
“ And Burns, with pungent passionings 
Sct in his eyes. Deep lyric sprimgs 
Are of the fire-mount’s issuings. 
* And Shelley, in his white ideal, 
All statue blind; and Keats, the real 
Adonis, with the hymeneal 
* Fresh vernal buds, half sunk between 
His youthful curls, kissed straight and sheen 
In his Rome-grave, by Venus Queen. 
* And poor proud Byron,—sad as grave 
And salt as life: torlornly brave, 
And quivering with the dart he drave. 
** And visionary Coleridge, who 
Did sweep his thoughts as angels do 
Their wings, with cadence up the blue.’ 
And so she runs on, through Greek, Latin, English, Italian, and 
German bards ; touching them all off with a verse or two of eriti- 
cism, which, even if it were done as neatly and sensibly as it is 
now slovenly and absurd, would tire one long before she had 
done parading her alarming acquaintance with the names of foreign 
and native poets. Like all bad artists, she never knows when she 
has said enough, and does not spend suflicient time upon her poems 
to make them short. She labours under the mistake that two- 
hundred-and-forty pence make a pound in the coinage v Parnassus. 
And so she sends into the world rough sketches, thrown off, it is to 
be supposed, in one or two sittings, which, if months and weeks 
were spent upon their concentration, completion, correction, and 
polish, might possibly be fine poems. We say possibly, because 
Mrs. Browning has given no single instance of her ability to com- 
pose tinished works. Diffuseness, obscurity, and exaggeration, mar 
even the happiest efforts of her genius. She is run away with by 
a fatal facility of bad versification, and a fatal profusion of crude 
half-formed thoughts and images. In “ Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship,” which contains finer passages than any other of her poems, 
verses which Tennyson might have written in a first sketch are 
followed by others for which a schoolboy would be deservedly 
whipped. 
**(h, the blessed woods of Sussex! I can hear them still around me, 
With their leafy tide of greenery still rippling up the wind! 
Oh, the cursed woods of Sussex! where the hunter’s arrow found me, 
When a fair face and a tender voice had made me mad and blind. 
> . . . 





“For her eyes alone smile constantly ; her lips have serious sweetness, 
And her front is calm—the dimple rarely ripples on her cheek : 
But her deep blue eyes smile constantly,—as if they had by fitness 
Won the secret of a happy dream she does not care to speak, 
. . . . 


“Tn her utmost lightness there is truth—and often she speaks lightly ; 
Hias a grace in being gay which even mournful souls approve ; 
For the root of some grave earnest thought is understruck so lightly, 
«1s to justify the foliage and the waving flowers above.” 
Then will come such a verse as this— 
“She was patieut with my talking; and I loved her—loved her certes 
e « . . 


As I loved pure inspirations—loved the Graces, loved the Virtues.”’ 
Or something in the “ Ercles vein” that outdoes ancient Pistol ; 
e. 9. 

From my brain the soul-wings budded—waved a flame about my body 
Whence conventions coiled to ashes. I felt self-drawn out, as man, 
From amalgamate false natures; and I saw the skies grow ruddy 
With the deepening feet of angels, and I knew what spirits can.” 

Is it not inconceivable that man or woman should indite such 
stuff as this, immediately following a verse in which the limits of 
the rhetorie of passion are reached, and the poetess stands on 
the brink of the precipice without a symptom of falling over, 
till she wantonly throws a somerset and goes head-foremost into 
infinite bathos? She shall convict herself of felo-de-se. Here is 
the verse— 

** There, I maddened! her words stung me! life swept through me into 

fever; 
And my soul sprang up astonished ; sprang, full stature in an hour, 
Know you what it is when anguish, with apocalyptic NEVER, 
To a Pythian height dilates you, and despair sublimes to power 

At first sight it will appear strange that Mrs. Browning should 
write sonnets better than any other form of poem. Her sonnets 
are by no means perfect ; but the difficult nature of the metre, and 
the necessary limitation to fourteen lines, have had the effect of re- 
straining her diffuseness, and giving somewhat more of precision 
to her thoughts and of polish to her style. One addressed to 
George Sand pleases us from the fact that, coming from a strictly 
religious lida: who is, we believe, a member of a Dis- 
senting church, it is a remarkable proof both of Mrs. Browning's 
largeness of tolerant sympathy, and in some degree of the advances 
we are making in Christian charity. 

** Thou large-brained woman and large-hearted man, 
Self-styled George Sand ; whose soul, amid the lions 
Of thy tumultuous senses, moans detiance, 

And answers roar for roar, as spirits can ; 
I would some mild miraculous thunder ran 


” 
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Above the applauded circus, in appliance 

Of thine own nobler nature’s strength and science ; 
Drawing two pinions, white a8 wings of swan, 
From thy strong shoulders, to amaze the place 
With holier light !—that thou to woman’s claim, 
And man’s, might join beside the angel’s grace 

Of a pure genius sanctified from blame ; 

Till child and maiden pressed to thine embrace, 

To kiss upon thy lips a stainless fame.” 

It would not be fair to our authoress, after all our fault-finding, 
not to quote a stanza or two from her poem of “ Cyprus Wine,” ad- 
dressed to Mr. Boyd, who had presented her with some of that rare 
beverage. Mr. Boyd had the misfortune to be blind, and Mrs. 
Browning had been his pupil in Greek, in order to aid him in read- 
ing his favourite patristic authors. The stanzas that we shall quote 
are full of vigour and spirit; and from their epistolary form we 
overlook the carelessness of rhyme and awkwardness of diction 
which blemish all her more pretentious compositions. It is plea- 
sant to be enabled to conclude our review with unqualitied praise. 

“Tf old Bacchus were the speaker, 
Ife would tell you, with a sigh, 
Of the Cyprus in this beaker, 
I am sipping like a fly— 
Like a fly or gnat on Ida 
At the hour of goblet pledge, 
By Queen Juno brushed aside, a 
Full white arm sweep from the edge. 
“Sooth, the drinking should be ampler, 
When the drink is so divine : 
And some deep-mouthed Greek example: 
Would become your Cyprian wine. 
Cyclop’s mouth might plunge aright in, 
While his one eye overleered ; 
Nor too large were mouth of Titan, 
Drinking rivers down his beard, 
“ Pan might dip his head so decp in, 
That his ears alone pricked out ; 
Fawns around him, pressing, leaping, 
Each one pointing to his throat ; 
While the Naiads, like Bacchantes, 
Wild, with urns thrown out to waste, 
Cry, ‘O Earth, that thou would grant us 
Springs to keep of such a taste ? 
>. . > . 
* Very copious are my praises, 
Though I sip it like a fly! 
Ah! but, sipping, times and places 
Change before me suddenly. 
As Ulysses’ old libation 
Drew the ghosts from every part, 
So your Cyprian wine, dear Greeian, 
Stirs the Hades of my heart. 
* And I think of those long mornings 
Which my thought goes far to seek, 
When betwixt the folio’s turnings, 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 
Past the pane, the mountain spreading, 
Swept the sheep-bell’s tinkling noise, 
While a girlish voice was reading 
Somewhat low for az’s and oc’s. 
“Then what golden hours were for us, 
While we sat together there! 
llow the white vests of the chorus 
Seemed to wave up a live air! 
Tlow the Cothurns trod majestic 
Down the deep iambic lines; 
And the rolling anapwstic 
Curled, like vapour over shrines! 
> . > am 
“Ah, my gossip! you were older, 
And more bee and aman! 
Yet that shadow—the enfolder 
Of your quiet eyelids—ran 
Both our spirits to one level ; 
And I turned from hill and lea, 
And the summer sun’s green revel, 
To your eyes that could not see. 
“ Now Christ bless you with the one light 
Which goes shining night and day! 
May the flowers which grow in sunlight 
Shed their fragrance in your way! 
Is it not right to remember 
All your kindness, friend of mine, 
When we two sat in the chamber, 
And the poets poured us wine > 
“So, to come back to the drinking 
Of this Cyprus :—it is well ; 
But those memories, to my thinking, 
Make a better wnomel : 
And whoever be the speaker, 
None can murmur with a sigh, 
That, in drinking from that beaker, 
I am sipping like a fly.”’ 
“0 si sic omnia!” We echo Mrs. Browning's own hope, that the 
path may be clear before her towards better aims and ends than 
any which are attained in these two volumes. 





MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY.* 

Tis volume contains the most complete account that has been 
—* of the late campaigns between the Austrians and the 

iedmontese. In the narrative, however, it is rather technical than 
historical. The author is represented as a Swiss soldier; he is 
evidently a military man, Te seems to understand his business 
in marchings, countermarchings, and the other necessary but 
dry movements of war. He speaks as if he had obtained access 
to official documents; for no newspaper reports would have given 

* Military Events in Italy, 1848-1849, Earl 
of Ellesmere. Published by Murray. 


Translated from the German, by th 


ter-rolls, routes, and other matters belonging to the statistics and 
| economy of anarmy. In such particulars, as well as in the be- 
| haviour of small bodies of men, or the movement of large in actual 
| tight, he seems to be a trustworthy authority. The reader who 
| understands the game of war will find in the volume materials to 
comprehend its moves, and trace it out from beginning to end, as 
he might in a series of diagrams relating to a game of chess. For « 
popular work something more is required. However technical may 
be the mind of a military author, he rarely presents the skele- 
ton only—the naked orders, reports, and returns of a campaign. 
He clothes these with expansions and explanations, in fact with 
narrative and remark. As soon as this is attempted another prin- 
ciple of writing comes into play, and unless the author can on- 
body it properly his book will become heavy and often uninteres:- 
ing. Ifthe moves of the game alone are to be shown to military 
men, the more simply this is done the better. If the book is ac’. 
dressed to the public at large, they require to see the movement: 
presented in a lifelike manner—to have indicated to them th 
“ pride, pomp, and cireumstance of glorious war”—to comprehen ! 
the objects aimed at by the various plans, without which under 
standing they convey no more sense of results than the vario 
maneuyres enumerated by Major Sturgeon; above all, they wan‘ 
to see clearly the strategy which conduces to victory. 

The Swiss military historian has not attained this excellence in 
his account of the military events in Italy; and his very fulness 
further impairs the popular effect of his work, by an over-minute- 
ness in details, the object of which not being perceived, rather im 
pairs the unity of the narrative. But he is an able man, thouy! 
. has not the descriptive powers and forcible style of a Napicy. 
He is always clear although frequently over-detailed ; when he ge: 
fairly into action he can convey an idea of the gallantry of tl: 

| soldiers, if not of the battle ; and he displays throughout a eriti 
mind. The thoroughly military character of the writer also giv: - 
a character to his work. He is not the mercenary soldier of +! 
middle ages, or the mere military adventurer ; because the pres: 
| time, especially the Austrian service, does not altogether form such 
'men. Sut there is nothing chivalrous about him, and not muc! 
| that is national, if nationality be more than a fiag. Throughot 
the book there is hardly a moral sentiment, unless it be in con- 
nexion with such matters as fidelity to your colours and you 
military oath. Whatever may be thought of Italian nationality. 
Charles Albert’s invasion of Lombardy was undertaken in spite oi 
treaties, and without legitimate call or excuse: but the Swiss su! 
dier is not very seyere upon the King. Charles Albert had th: 
choice of succumbing to the Democrats at home, or carrying on 
yar abroad, and he chose the latter. The anonymous form of th: 
' book, and its leaning in favour of order upheld by military rule. 
might induce a surmise that it was written for purposes of tli: 
Austrian Government; yet there seems little reason for such a 
suspicion. Full justice is done to the military character of 
opponents; and the most irregular commanders— such as Gari- 
baldi, whom many writers overwhelm with vituperatives—are es- 
timated calmly if not with indifference. It may be thought, per- 
haps, that the historian passes too calmly over military executions 
and excesses: and he does so; but then he has as little to say abou‘ 
irregularities or excesses on the other side. These things wil! oc- 
cur in war; they are regretted by gentlemen of all parties ; and th: 
less that is said about them the better. 

** We purposely abstain from quoting alleged instances of barbarities im- 
puted by the one party to the Croats, by the other to the insurgents. Ind 
vidual cases of this description are seldom to be avoided in time of war. I! 
the most disciplined armies the soldier cannot in every instance be watched 
by his officer ; and when a town is in insurrection the best of the citizens cann: 
always control the conduct of the worst. ‘To every man of honour in or « 
of uniform the excesses of his own party aye the most distressing.” 

Perhaps the thing which most moves a man rather phlegmatic 
by nature and trained by service to imperturbability, is the w 
derhanded opposition offered to Austria by nominal allies; thoug 
we think that even here the Swiss does not exaggerate the fact. 

“As regards the conduct of England in the recent affairs of Italy, we a: 
not to believe that it is fully exposed in the official documents delivered { 
Parliament, nor that her proceedings have been confined to the interchang: 
of diplomatic notes. We may dismiss with proper incredulity the fable: 
money distributed among the rabble by English agents, current as such tales 
were in several Italian towns in 1848; and the partisanship of the English 
Government with revolutionary parties abroad will still remain palpabl: 
enough in the public proceedings of her functionaries. When Tuscany, 
Rome, and Naples, sent their troops across the Po to fight the Austrians, as 
they did fight them at Montanara and Vicenza, England was silent on the 
subject of this breach of the peace; but when the Austrians, after thei: 
hard-won successes, proceeded to cross that same river, English diplomac: 
was active in placing obstacles in her way, by which the operations of he: 
generals were impeded, and the Italians were encouraged to continue the 
war. When the Piedmontese made a step in advance, there was no question 
of English mediation; but whenever the Piedmontese were defeated, tl 
British messenger of peace appeared punctually at the head-quarters of t! 
conqueror. In a time also of commotion, external indications of the sym- 
pathy or disfavour of a great power have a stronger eflect on public opinion 
than diplomatic notes. Attention was excited, for instance, by the circu 
stance that on the occasion of a festivity celebrated at Trieste in honour of 
| the Imperial family, the English ship of war stationed there quitted the 
roadstead, in order, as was supposed, to avoid honouring the occasion by the 
usual salute. This breach of propriety was disapproved even by the Frenc! 
squadron, who showed their opinion of it by a punctual observance of t! 
prescriptive usage. 

** Both powers, after the acceptance of their mediation by Sardinia, con- 
curred in addressing to Austria the modest proposal of a separation of Low- 
bardy from the monarchy as the preliminary basis of a peace.” 

Our author is a soldier of intellect, and wherever the quality re- 
quired is judgment, not imagination, he is successful. This is a 
clear explanation why a flank attack is to be dreaded by an army. 


| the fulness and certainty with which he me forth mus- 
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SE. . > sys . . : 

“ Unprofessional readers of military narratives are apt to inquire why so 
much importance is attached to attacks on an enemy’s flank or rear. It 
seems an easy matter to wheel and form a fresh front. This is true enough 
of a company, a battalion, or even a brigade, au parade ; but in war the 
fighting men are followed by carriages, which cannot move over stock and 
stone, and which must keep to such roads as the country presents. When 
an army forms front, battalions and squadrons are forme partly in ranks 
behind each other, partly in masses near together, the guns are advanced in 
battery, and the carriages moved to the rear and formed in ranks. If we 
look down upon an army under such circumstances from an eminence, 
20,000 or 30,000 men appear but a small body. As soon, however, as the 
line of march is extended, these troops, especially the cavalry and carriages, 
stretch out in endless columns as seen from the flank. If an enemy came 
upon that flank by eross-roads, some warning is doubtless given by patrols, 
and measures are probably taken to meet him; but it is searecly possible to 
bring up either troops or carriages in time to prevent the enemy's attaining 
the great object of all strategy, that of flinging a superior force upon a por- 
tion of the army, and to avoid suffering from a deticiency in guns and am- 
munition. In addition to this, there is the disadvantage of fighting not 
where you would wish to be but where you are, be the position favourable 
or the reverse; and you incur the risk of suffering, perhaps after an engage- 
ment trifling in itself, immense losses in respect of the artillery and carriages 
immediately following—losses which no courage or contempt of death in the 
troops engaged can obviate. Thus it fared with the Austrians at Hohenlinden 
th 1800. 

“ Attacks on the rear are of rarer occurrence. It can seldom happen that 
the enemy you expect in your front is in fact behind you. When this does 
happen, the enormous disadvantage occurs, that everything you most wish 
removed from the enemy is nearest to him. Reserve, artillery, ammunition, 
military chest, &c., fall into his hands, and the disaster becomes irretriev- 
able.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from this book is certainly in favour 
of the superiority of a regular force over volunteer troops, how- 





ever zealous or brave these last may be. War is a business, | ¢ 


which to be successfully followed must be learned. Even a battle | 


does not altogether depend upon bravery, though it cannot of | 
course be won without. It is in the preliminary movements and 
the consequences which follow a defeat that the superiority of an 
established army is apparent. Neither of the reverses suffered by 
Charles Albert were in their mere losses enough to have produced | 
the total prostration which follewed; but at Custozza the morale 
of the new levies gave way, and the Piedmontese were without | 
suflicient supplies. Military faults were indeed committed both 
at Custozza and Novarra; and on the last occasion the faults were | 
of strategy as well as tactics, the Piedmontese army being cut off 
from its base, which was open to the victorious enemy: but if the 
military morale of the Piedmontese had been better the army 
could probably have held its ground, and Radetzky might have 
been more cautious in his attack. 

There is a very brief account of the affairs in Naples and Sicily, 
as well asa fuller narrative of the French attack upon Rome. 
These are too curt to be of much interest or value, and want besides 
the living knowledge which frequently animates the narrative of 
the events in Northern Italy. 





THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE.” 

From some occasional remarks in the course of this volume the 
author appears to be a military man, who has served in India. In 
April last he was married, in Acad and proceeded to Paris to 
spend the honeymoon. ‘The happy pair, or the man of action, soon 
got tired of Paris, its sights and cafés, and a trip to Constantinople 
by the overland route was proposed to “ Emily.” No sooner said 
than agreed to; and off they started for Trieste, where the work 
of the journey has to begin. From Trieste they proceeded through 
Croatia and Slavonia to Belgrade; and then travelled Tartar to 
Constantinople, through Servia, Bulgaria, and Romania. And 
rarely has a soldier’s wife been better trained for a campaign. From 
Fiume the whole journey was a continuance of exertion and pri- 
yation: the living was bad, the night accommodation worse ; the | 
carts miscalled carriages were execrable in themselves, and made 
rougher by execrable roads: twelve hours in the saddle and 
sometimes more might have been hailed as a relief to these 
troubles, even though the riding was Tartar fashion—through or 
over everything; but there was sometimes bad weather, and 
the bridgeless streams were deep. However, the bridal party 
went cheerfully through it all; sleeping in chairs or in verandahs 
when no better accommodation offered, and putting up with such 
fare as could be got; the “lord and master” making himself at | 
home wherever he went, on true military principles, that is, at the 
expense of the right owner. He naively writes—* In the East, if 
you do but usurp authority, the Orientals instantly, and as a matter 
of course, obey you. It matters little that you have not the sha- | 
dow of any right over those around you: one soon gets into impe- 
rative on despotic habits there, and I never hesitated to beckon 
any one I saw to light my pipe, hold my horse, or perform any 
other menial office I might require—and this without payment— 
merely by the power of an authoritative tone or gesture.” The 
gallant bridegroom, it may be added, backed by the writings of 
Pashas and the presence of his Tartar courier, did not “ hesitate ” 
either to put the master and his family out of their sanctum when 
need was. 

Much of varied acquirement or literary excellence was not to 
be expected from a journey undertaken under such circumstances 
and performed in such a way. The route carried the tourist 
through districts whose people and their habits have varied little 
since the middle ages; the geography, economy, and local institu- 
tions are curious; a competent man with time to look about him, 
could collect materials for a remarkable book in the districts 
through which our traveller passed. He was too rapid in his 

* The Bridal and the Bridle; or our Honeymoon-Trip in the East in 1850. Pub- | 
lished by Bentley. 





movements and his mind to collect much; he seems too thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon to observe strange things uncoloured by habitual 
notions. Hence his descriptions are generally superficial, and he 
judges what he sees by a predetermined standard. The rapidity 
of his movements, however, is transferred to his book. In th 
wilder parts of the country there is a constant change of scene, 
blended with incidents of travel; the country and adventures ax 
unhacknied; and there is the oddity of the whole affair. Above 
all, there is neither affectation nor bookmaking. The author tells 
what he thinks and sees, as he thought and saw it. Hence th 

book is readable, and in a limited degree informing. Along much 
of the line he took so little is known that all is weleome. An 
Englishman, too, is a rare commodity in those regions; and that 
circumstance often developed native manners, and got up litt] 

scenes. 

The strongest ground of the traveller is, of course, his own pro- 
fession. At Nissa he seems to have been looked upon as a “ lord 
mighty in war”; and after a visit to the Pasha he had military 
honours paid to him, and the troops turned out for his inspection. 

“*T walked up to the barracks, accompanied by the medico, who, havin, 
been in Italy, and wishing at some future time to. visit France and Eny- 
land, asked me if there were not a railroad from Amsterdam to London. 

“The milazim [ensign] who met us at the gate of the barracks, look 
exceedingly like a sergeant, garnished with a white shoulder-belt. The gua 
stood to arms, and the officers buzzed around us like « swarm of bees, wit 
swords hilted with transparent horn ; while queer little stars, brass crescents, 
and small cartridge-boxes, covered the breasts of their uniforms. 

**T was introduced to one or two of the chefs d’eseadron; and we all sat 
down in front of the court, where the swarthy crimson-capped band was mus- 
tered. A dusky Arab, the band-master, an officer of higher rank than a 
vaptain in the Turkish army, waved his hand, and the dingy-faced musi- 
cians struck up. Very well they played too, and a pretty dose of music thy 
gave us. 

“First they played two operas through ; they then rattled over polkas an! 
waltzes enough to set even the grim Osmanlee dancing ; and next a Rus- 
sian and a Polish march ; also a Turkish march and retreat, which was y 
curious. 

“The peculiarly wild, mournful, yet martial character of this their nativ: 
Tartar music, the wild wailing notes of the trumpet, sad and plaintive be- 
yond description, and the deep short rolling of the Turkish drum, have « 
charm to thrill the senses ; and I was carried back in idea to the days 
Mohammed, the conqueror of the Greek Emperors, of Suleiman the May- 
niticent, Amurath, and Bajazet, and other long-passed heroes of the haughty 
line of Othman. The Tartar race, though less refined and gentle than the 
elegant and accomplished Arabs, were marked by even a prouder style of 
chivalry, although it might have been perhaps somewhat ruder in its cha- 
racter. 

“In the pauses of the music, the nearest captain constantly looked at 1 
for applause, and appeared much and wondrously gratified by a few wor) 
approval ; and when the band, having been ordered to play me a salaam, 
gave a prolonged Oriental flourish and filed off in a body, the swarthy Arab 
band-master was presented to me by my worthy Asmodeus the medico. 1 
praised his people’s performances, which appeared to please him greatly ; and 
we left the parade. 

“But we were by this time surrounded by a swarm of officers; and I h 
first to visit their quarters, then the casernes of the private soldiers, wh 
were all put under arms for my inspection. I was obliged to examine arms, 
men, uniforms, paletots, knapsacks, cartouch-boxes—everything. 

“The men were mostly short, thickset fellows: here and there were som 
fine-looking Osmanli soldiers, with bold, hardy, intelligent features; but all 
were Mahometans, no others being admitted into the army, and most of them 
natives of Roumelia or Anatolia, 

** About seven Nugroi Monsenegrins were attached to every company of a 
hundred men, There were very few Albanians or Bosnians; these warlike 
and gallant barbarians being mostly retained for body-guards to Pashas, or 
for a force of irregular police soldiery. 

“The Turkish troops I consider to be well-drilled automatons, in perfect 
discipline. Their uniforms are badly made, and a paltry imitation of th: 
French ; but they have been wise enough to keep the crimson cap with its 








| handsome purple tassel, instead of the European casquette. It was wise to 


retain this, as, although far less picturesque than the fine old turban, the red 
tarbousch is the chosen head-dress of every Moslem in the Ottoman Empire, 
from Sultan and Pasha down to the humblest caiquegee. 

“It was curious to see how the Turkish officers crowded round the intidel 
Frank, and with what eager childishness they showed him their accoutre- 
ments, and asked if they were the same in Europe. Had I been the Duke oi 
Wellington, they could not have been more anxious to gain my approbation 
of their military perfections ; and the soldiers, when I stopped before them, 
seemed to regard me as if I were the Sultan’s Capidjee Burhi, the bearer of 
life and death. 

“ After expressing my approval of their Nizam Djedeed, I went over the 
hospital; whose excellent condition deserves really very great praise. The 
utmost care is taken of the sick in the Turkish service, and they are provided 
with every care and comfort.” 

DR. NICHOL’S PLANETARY SYSTEM." 

Dr. Nicnor, may take the same place in astronomical as South- 
wood Smith and the late Andrew Combe in medical science. Ii 
he has not himself advanced astronomy, he has extended its know- 
ledge and its study, not merely by rendering the great but very 
often scattered discoveries of modern astronomers accessible and 
intelligible, but by the manner in which he popularized the 
science. So-called “ popular” compendiums were rife enough be- 
fore him, but they were of a dry school-book sort ; the elements 
were presented, and perhaps plainly, but after the plainness of a 
“rule ” in grammar or arithmetic. Dr. Nichol was the first who 
brought to astronomical compilation the knowledge of an astro- 
nomer and the spirit of philosophy, united to breadth of view and 
warmth of manner. He not ie elevated compilation himself, but 
set an example to others. Since the appearance of The Architec- 
ture of the Heavens, greater largeness, vigour, and life, seem to 
have been infused into most books that treat of any section of 
cosmogony. 

The present volume is designed as an introduction to astro- 

* The Planetary System ; its Order and Physical Structure. By J. P. Nichol, 
LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, Author of * Tr 


i Architecture of the Heavens,” Sc. Published by Bailliere. 
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nomy, for “that numerous class who cannot boast of acqui- 
sitions in mathematics,” and is preliminary to a more profound 
and elaborate work which Dr. Nichol is preparing. In strictness, 
the theme is confined to a description of the solar system, and an 
investigation of the principles which sustain and rule it. But Dr. 
Nichol is not the man to confine himself too narrowly to his subject. 
The probable formation of the system enables him to enter, not so 
much upon the nebular hypothesis, as the demonstrative specu- 
lations of La Place with regard to the formation of the planetary 
system ; assuming the existence of a central body like the sun, in- 
stead of attempting to show with the elder Herschel how it was 
formed. The appearance of comets in our system takes the reader 
“beyond the visible diurnal sphere,” into space. The powerful 
telescopes of modern times enable Dr. Nichol to describe the val- 
lies and mountains of the moon, to speculate upon the nature and 
constitution of its matter or groundwork, since we must not say 


earth, and even to pierce through the atmosphere of the sun to | 


the luminary itself. 

The general subject of the book has been frequently handled in 
a jogtrot conventional manner by various ccmaiiem, as well as by 
Dr. Nichol in his Phenomena of the Solar System. Novelty is 
given to the matter of the present work by the introduction of 
the cognate subjects we have already mentioned, and by em- 
bracing the latest discoveries in astronomy. He imparts inter- 
est by his genial feeling, his eloquent if somewhat diffuse style, 
and by the warmth of his devotional reflections. The plan and 
treatment of the subject, however, is the great source of va- 
riety and freshness. Dr. Nichol embraces the history of astro- 
nomical discovery, and notices its great discoverers in connexion 
with the account of the planetary system. This method not only 
presents the student with an outline of the history of the science, 
but, as the discoveries were made in the order of the palpable, he 
is enabled to present the simplest to the reader first, and to impress 
principles firmly in the mind, by noting the early errors and the 
causes of them. In the same way, he is able to combine a human 
interest with the exposition of an abstract science. The fact that 
the earth moves in its orbit round the sun, that the sun itself 
turns upon its axis, and similar commonplace truths of astronomy, 
possess a living interest when they are associated with the long 
prevalence of erroneous notions in the world, the opposition Co- 
pernicus encountered, and the persecutions to which Gallileo was 
subjected. 
secution was not to be feared; but a biographical interest still con- 
tinues, and one beyond a merely scientific attraction rises up with 
the law of progression. Itis interesting to see how each discovery 
is imperfect, or leaves a difficulty which future inquiries have to 
solve, down even to the last planet Neptune: its discovery was 
facilitated and in part suggested by Bode’s law, but the planet 
proved on discovery to be an exception to the rule. 

We have mentioned how the history of error is made use of to 
explain or enforce truth. The natural difficulty experienced by 
the ancients in discovering the actual movement of our system may 
be taken as an example. 

“The obstacles in the way of our discovering the actual character of the 
planetary system are twofold: they arise from the position and cireum- 
stanees within which we view it; and both act in the same way, viz. they 
withdraw the truth from simple or direct inspection, and reduce us to the 
necessity of inferring or deducing it from what is only apparent. In the 
first place, we look at the system as an external object sideways. If from 
some point fur aloft—the eye in a position similar to that from which one 
examines the diagram of Plate I.—we descried the planets rolling below as 
on a great plain, no doubt regarding their motions could possibly remain, as 


In later times and less priestridden countries, per- | 


each would be seen steadfastly describing its allotted circle: but the oppor- | 


tunity of thus discerning the phenomena we would disentangle is evidently 
denied us. In consequence of our residing on the earth, we are not above 
that system, but in the midst of it; and, because of our system’s special 
structure, we are limited to a view like the following—Suppose a ball set in 
motion so as to revolve in a circle on the surface of a table; its actual mo- 
tion, with all its circumstances, would be seen directly by an eye raised above 
the table and looking down on it; but if the eye were only at the height of 
the table, and therefore constrained to look on the rolling globe sideways, 
the circular motion would not be a direct perception but an inference. The 
visible fact would simply be, that the ball passes alternately by some path to 
the right and left of the eye; but what the path is, whether merely a 
straight line through which the ball passes backwards and forwards, or a 
curve line, cireular or otherwise, this could not be ascertained, unless after 
observation much more minute and prolonged than that which revealed 
mere alternations in the object's apparent place. But there is a second cha- 
racteristie of our position as observers, which renders the task of evolving 
the true planetary paths more difficult still. We do not look at these moving 
bodies from a position of rest; and, as the motion of the earth is not felt or 
originally understood, we are inclined to suppose that all apparent changes 
of place in external bodies spring from their actual motions; so that we are 
obliged almost to mix up with what is real a large amount of what is un- 
real, viz. all those alterations in the relative positions of our globe and_ the 
other planets which are caused by our own positive but unfelt revolutions. 
Notice a body of cavalry on a ficld-day imitating a skirmish : it would be 
difficult for even an attentive spectator to follow and record the complex ca- 
reers of these horsemen; but how different the condition of any actual rider 
in the imaginary affray !—how unlikely that, by the utmost stretch of atten- 
tion, he could discern so as to narrate, when the scene terminated, the exact 
conduct of the nearest of his comrades, the directions and distances of his 
various courses. And with regard to the planets, such a process of discrimi- 
nation is rendered yet more hopeless, by the fact that there are no fixed 
neighbouring bodies by comparison with whose known stability we might 
infer our own changes or measure those of our companions. The stars are 
fixed, indeed, in relation at least to our evolutions; but they are so remote 
that the motion of the most distant planet—the one whose orbit has the 
widest range—could not be detected through effect of any apparent change 
thereby impressed on their positions; nay, the entire sphere of the planetary 
orbits, seen from the nearest of these luminaries, could not be discriminated 
without great difficulty from that mere point which marks the position of 
the sun. I am not sure, indeed, that in the whole history of science there 
is aught more instructive than the chapter recording the mode by which 
these serious hinderances were withdrawn from our way to a right under- 


standing of the structure of the heavens. In the first place, we have the 
surprising efforts of the Greeks, artificial undoubtedly, and, like other phy- 
sical speculations of that remarkable people, chiefly distinguished for their 
logical ingenuity, but pregnant with interest as a milestone in the progress 
of humanity, and the ground also of all succeeding achievements.” 


NEALE’S EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST." 
Tuts is a various, anecdotical, and readable volume; though the 
design is better than the execution. The Reverend Erskine 
Neale selects a number of persons, for the most part regular di- 
vines or builders of churches, and gives a sketch of their lives with 
a description of their burial-places. By this means he combines 
biography and sketches in one paper, while he is not bound down 
to any formal mode of treatment, but may be as curt, diffuse, or 
varied as he pleases. The execution, however, might readily be 
better. Mr. Neale’s style has a kind of pulpit if not platform 
force about it; and his obvious mannerism is increased by his habit 
of making his points in Italics. There is something too of bad taste 
as well as of mannerism about him, prompting him to introduce 
politics, Popery, and other topics, on occasions where they would 
be as well away, even if they did not occupy room that could be 
better filled. 

Among the lives, or more strictly the “graves” of the volume, 
are Archbishop Sancroft, who was deposed from the primacy for 
refusing to take the oaths to William the Third, and died in retire- 
ment in his native village of Fressingficld, Suffolk; Hervey, the 
author of the “ Meditations,” who is buried at Weston Favell; 
Legh Richmond, best known for his “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
which first made popular if it did not originate the religious 
biographical tract; and Scott, the commentator on the Bible,— 
the most really remarkable man of the whole for sturdy resolution 
of character and the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. The 
two laymen are not very striking: they are Richard Reynolds, 
a very charitable Quaker ; and John West, a labourer, of Gaweott, 
near Buckingham, who afterwards became a small lace-manufae- 
turer, and by dint of a frugality almost sordid accumulated money, 
with a part of which he built and endowed a church. The women 
are more remarkable and more interesting. They are Mrs. Trim- 
mer, the well-known educational writer; Mrs. Lawrence, the old 
Conservative lady and owner of Ripon, about whom so much was 
said at the time of the Reform excitement; and Queen Adelaide. 

If every book should have some leading “ idea,” which is always 
present though often latent, The Resting-places of the Just has 
another defect in addition to those already alluded to: the author 
intended to point a moral, no doubt, but somehow he does not sue- 
ceed. Even the reader's wish to be good is not stimulated by the 
parade of excellencies brought together; he fecls no momentary 
desire to go and do likewise. Part of this may be in the subjects. 
Archbishop Sancroft’s sacrifice of Lambeth was remarkable if not 
unexampled; but he spun his notions of duty so very fine, he op- 
posed James so thoroughly, yet refused so decidedly to assist him 
when his assistance might have been of use, that one cannot “ go” 
with him in his subsequent conduct; even when we bear in mind 
that “ the right divine of kings to govern wrong” was much more 
widely entertained in those days than it is now, besides being carried 
toa practical result. The picty of some of the rest, the charity of 
others, falls flat in any spiritual sense; even those “ who build 
a church to God and not to fame” seem to have a little hankering 
after “ the fancied life in others’ breath.” ‘This drawback may be to 
some extent in the human weakness of the individuals; but we sus- 
pect a portion of it is to be ascribed to their biographer. Of the 
whole series, Queen Adelaide leaves the best impression ; and of her 
the reverend biographer of the Duke of Kent appears to have 
gained some original particulars that have character and interest. 
The earlier portion of the following extract is touching both on 
account of the gratitude of the persons aud their helplessness; the 
latter curious for its picture of the Queen’s labours of charity. 

“A few years ago, those who watched the working of that admirably ma- 
naged institution ‘the Hanwell Asylum’ detected a defect in its details, 
which, with true benevolence, they instantly bent their energies to supply. 
Compassionate as well as vigilant, they saw that there was a class of patients 
which had peculiar claims on public commiseration, and for whose pressing 
exigencies no special provision existed. Hanwell, be it remembered, has not 
a few within its walls who to the calamity of unsettled intellect add the 
pinching rigours of poverty. Of these some were ever and anon quitting its 
shelter, cured, wholly or partially, who from having no home to weleome 
them—no means of procuring immediate employment—no resources to fall 
back upon—were in a most pitiable case. To such the very fact of their 
necessitous condition might prove the cause of a fresh access of their com- 
plaint. 

“By way of mitigating sorrows so embittered, a fund was suggested for 
the relief of the convalescent but destitute patient ; and to this scheme the 
aid of Queen Adelaide was sought and given. It prospered. Some of the 
former inmates of Hanwell, aware experimentally of the blessings of the 
relicf-fund, and hearing how munificent an ally the Queen-Dowager had 
proved, worked, in concert, a footstool, which they begged permission to pre- 
sent in person in testimony of their gratitude. It was a puzzling request. 
If there was one class of beings which more than another the kind-hearted 
Queen dreaded, it was that of persons who had been or were suspected of 
being insane. She shrank from them. But when told that these poor crea- 
tures had for months employed themselves dclightedly on this task—that 
they were bent on presenting it in person—that, the reception which they 
imagined was in store for them had calmed and soothed them for months 
previously—that their disappointment would be grievous if their offering 
were not publicly accepted—the Queen resolved on doing violence to her own 
feelings and receiving them. The footstool was presented to her Majesty at 
General Clitheroe’s seat near Brentford ; and a reverend friend who-was pre- 
sent at the interview told me nothing could possibly exceed the compassion- 
ate courtesy and kindness of the Queen’s bearing and language, except the 
joy of the parties who presented their work—the beaming satisfaction visible 

* The Earthly Resting-places of the Just. By the Reverend Erskine Neale, M.A., 
Rector of Kirton, Suffolk, Author of ‘‘ The Life of the Duke of Kent,” “* The Bish- 
op’s Daughter,” &c. &c. Published by Longman and Co, 
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on their countenances, and the complacent conviction they each and all seem- 
ed to entertain that her Majesty had never had a more appropriate present, 
nor one which, ‘according to her own gracious manner and words, she more 
highly prized.’ : 7 " 

* The pile of letters which cach day's post brought to the widowed Queen 
wasof no common bulk. Letters from all parts of England, on all charit- 
able projects, from clergy, from laity, from widows, from orphans, from par- 
ties in every grade of socicty, assailed her benevolent sympathies. Every 
country and almost every town in England furnished “her with a corre- 
spondent. Not one sustained a harsh or contemptuous rejection. 

“The Queen read all her letters. Patiently, perseveringly, and system- 
atically would she sit down morning after morning, and, despite of bad 
writing, wretched grammar, interminable periods, and endless repetitions, 
master their meaning. Her own impression was recorded in her own hand 
on the back of cach ag pene : this done, the letter passed into the hands 
of Lieutenant Bedford, her secretary for charities, for the purpose of further 
investigation ; or if this was deemed needless, to be replied to in the affirma- 
tive forthwith. 

“Some of her annotations ran thus—‘ This appears incredible.’ ‘ Plau- 
sible, but has too much the air of an imposture.” ‘ An extraordinary, and, 
it is to be feared, exaggerated statement.’ ‘This case deserves immediate 
investigation.’ ‘'To be relieved at once.’ ‘Needs no confirmation.’ And 
then followed the sum, 4/., 10/., or 20/., which in the Queen’s judgment 
would meet the necessities of the case, and which was at once to be forwarded 
to the petitioner. 

“ Her discrimination was rarely at fault; so rarely, that when equivocal 
cases were inquired into by members of her household by the Queen's com- 
mand, the results of such inquiry bore out, with scarcely an exception, the 
view which their royal mistress had originally taken. Her tact in sifting 
truth from falsehood, and a case of real suifering from amidst a mass of 
plausible representations, was remarkable. 

“One of these applications with the Queen's autograph comment on the 
back I have seen. A curious document it is. The writer, from his own admis- 
sions, had previously participated in the Queen's bounty. Now he addresses 
her in dying circumstances. He alleges that his physician had recommended 
to him ‘jellies,’ and other ‘expensive articles of nutriment,’ which his own 
means would not admit of his procuring; and very adroitly suggests to the 
Queen the ay of her supplying this pecuniary deficiency. But he 
writes in articulo mortis—he is dying—absolutely dying—he has but a few 
hours to live—and still his thoughts run on no other subject but the Queen- 
Dowager and ‘jellies.’ The letteris long, written in large characters, with 
a profusion of flourishes. 

“ The Queen's autograph comment, endorsed on the fourth side, runs thus. 

“¢ An odd epistle! Written in a good, strong, steady hand, for a dying 
man. A.” 
Panegyric, of course, predominates in the notices; but, either 
from the style or the fact, it is less effective than the criticism. A 
correspondent, after rather a vague report of the excellencies of 
Mrs. Lawrence, is thus specifie and pointed on her weaknesses. 

“Human, she had her weakresses. But how few these were, and how 
venial! She was fond of great people. She liked to entertain persons of 
rank at Studley. She was tenacious of power, and never delegated it. 
Wished it to be understood that she dispensed her bounty of her own free 
will, and at her own instance. When blunderers wrote and thanked the 
Reverend J }——, her chaplain and almoner, for kindness received, he 
invariably desired that they would transmit their acknowledgments to Mrs. 
Lawrence direct. All letters must be addressed to her... . . She was fond 
of her sailor-relative, Sir Cornwallis Ricketts; and sympathized strongly 
with his mother, Lady Ricketts, during the unmerited and protracted perse- | 
eution to which she was subjected in reference to Sir Tristram Ricketts’ will. 
I never heard her express herself with anything like the severity she used 
towards Lady Ricketts’ cross-examiner during that painful and unnecessary 
investigation. . . . . Gentle birth had always weight with her. An appli- 
cant who could boast of ‘ blood’ as well as of misfortunes was sure of having 
an immediate answer. The former point was never forgotten in the mea- | 
sure of relief accorded to the latter. .... From being kindred spirits (I 
resume) she was very fond of hearing all she could learn about Queen Ade- 
aide. Her charities, her habits, her mode of life, had always interest for 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Dealings with the Inquisition ; or Papal Rome, her Priests, and her 
Jesuits. With important Disclosures. By the Reverend Giacinto 
Achilli, D.D., &e. 

The Golden Horn ; and Sketches in Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, and the 
Hauraan. By Charles James Monk, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In two volumes. 


The Philosophy of Ragged Schools. 
[The topics of this volume are—a discussion upon the duties of society and 
governments on Christian principles; a view of the dangers to which Eng- 
land may yet be exposed from the “dangerous classes’; a sketch of the 
history of ragged schools, with an account of the beneficial effects produced 
by one school in particular, and an earnest recommendation for their en- 
couragement. The Christianity of the writer is large and genial; he sees 
clearly the power of its spirit of kindness, when stripped of dogmas and sec- 
tarianisms, in operating upon the minds of the ignorant and depraved ; but he 
does not, we think, appreciate the difficulty of finding xwmders of teachers 
such as he describes, or of dealing with the mass of the “‘ragged”’ pupils 
after they leave the schools. In a literary point of view, the book has not 
the force and scholarship that distinguish some of the “Small Books on 
Great Subjects,” to which series this volume belongs. ] 

Euphranor ; a Dialogue on Youth. 
[This is less a dialogue on “ youth” than on education, limited for the most 
= to the training of a young gentleman, so as to “ make a man of 
him’; the scheme of education combining the development of the phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral faculties, order being taken for each in the pro- 
gression we have mentioned. The dialogue is well varied and conducted; 
the peculiarities of the dramatis persone are consistently supported; the 
men and manners of the University truly presented, though the forms of 
Cambridge life may be unduly paraded; and the style is animated and 
scholarly. There is nothing very new, however, either in the direct subject 
of education or in the more incidental topies of “ youth” and things in 
general. It is old matter well put, and that is all.) 

Australia and Prison Discipline. Dedicated, by permission, to the 

Right Honourable Earl Grey. 

[A brief account of the various Australasian Colonies, and their history as 
settlements. ‘To this are added sketches of their state of society, in its social, 
industrial, and official aspects, especially in relation to Van Diemen’s Land. 
There is also a plan for continuing transportation but avoiding its demo- 
ralizing tendencies upon the colonies, by confining the convicts to an iso- 














lated part of Van Diemen’s Land, arranging them in classes, and subjecting | 


them to certain discipline. 
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The sketches are the best part of the volume: they exhibit in a striking 
degree the official and legal abuses that may obtain in a colony without a 
constitution or self-government. Some of the stories are of that kind which 


| is called “‘good’’; and we have some doubts whether the author does not deal 


in extreme and exceptional cases, perhaps dressed up a little.] 

The Scale of Medicines with which Merchant-Vessels are to be Fur- 
nished, by command of the Privy Councii for Trade, in pursuance 
of the 63d clause of the “Mercantile Marine Act, 1850,” &c. By T. 
Spencer Wells, F.R.C.S., Surgeon, Royal Navy. 

(This publication is in some degree based upon a book published by the late 
Dr. M‘Arthur under the auspices of Sir William Burnett, which contained 
plain instructions in case of accidents at sea, and directions for the use of the 
medicines with which every merchant-vessel not carrying a surgeon was 
compelled to be provided under the 7 and 8 Vie. cap. 112. Under Mr. 
Labouchere’s late act, the duty of superintending merchant-vessels was trans- 
ferred from the Admiralty to the Board of Trade, which has issued a new 
seale. Hence this little book; which is well adapted for its purpose, contain- 
ing plain instructions as to what may be done by non-medical persons with 
safety, and what should not be attempted. There are also some good re- 
marks on ventilation, cleanliness, diet, and management on ship-board.] 

Jesus ; a Poem, in six Books. By Henry Stebbing, D.D., F.RS. 

[The leading events in the life of our Saviour are the subject of this poem ; 
varied by appropriate reflections, and an introductory review of the history 
and condition of man before the Advent. It exhibits a remarkable degree of 
tluency and rhetorical ability, with considerable skill in the management of 
the subject; and it will form an agreeable volume for many families who 
are pleased with religious verse. It is somewhat deticient in the higher 
characteristics of poetry, and is exposed to two hard comparisons—“ Paradise 
Regained,” and the “New Testament” narrative. ] 

The Modern Housewife or Menageére ; comprising nearly One Thousand 
Receipts for the economic and judicious Preparation of every Meal of 
the Day, and those for the Nursery and Sick-room; with minute Di- 
rections for Family Management in all its branches. Illustrated with 
Engravings, including the Modern Housewife’s unique Kitchen and 
Magic Stove. By Alexis Soyer, Author of “The Gastronomic Rege- 
nerator.” Twentieth thousand. 

[There is such a demand for Soyer’s directions on how to eat, that one would 
think the illustrious chef could scarcely tind time to revise: he however 
manages to do something in that way for his twentieth thousand, called for 
in little more than two years !) 

Choice Examples of Art Workmanship, selected from the Exhibition of 
Ancient and Mediwval Art at the Society of Arts. Drawn and engraved 
under the superintendence of Philip de la Motte. 

fA handsome record of a very memorable exhibition. But we think the se- 
ection shows a preference for works of the later part of the sixteenth and 
subsequent centuries, to the partial disregard of those earlier periods which 
offer models so far purer and suggestions so much more worthy to be borne 
in mind. Of the six bas-reliefs in ivory ascribed to Fiamingo, also,—the 
drunken stupefactions or impossible revelries of infants,—we must say that 
what ought never to have been invented did certainly not deserve reproduc- 
tion in another form.] 

The Idol Demolished by its Own Priest ; an Answer to Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Lectures on Transubstantiation. By James Sheridan Knowles, 
Author of “ Virginius.”’ 


PAMPHLETS. 
Position and Prospects of the Protestant Churches of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with reference to the proposed Establishment of a Roman 


Catholic Hierarchy in this Country. By T. Greenwood, M.A., Bar- 
rister-at-law. 

The Pope's Movement : how Government may be expected to deal with 
it. By the Reverend Robert Eden, M.A., F.S.A., &e. 

The Best Means of Protestantizing the Church of England, Being a 
letter to the Right Honourable Lord Ashley, M.P., &c. 

Has Dr. Wiseman Violated the Law? By Edward James, Esq., M.A., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Sir George Grey, Bart., M.P., on 
some of the Social Relations of the Medical Profession. By George 
Robinson, M.D., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Transportation not Necessary. 


By C. B. Adderley, M.P. 
National Revenue from Natwnal Insurance. Suggested in a Letter to 
Lord John Russell. By Gerodir. 


FINE ARTS. 
LOUIS PHILIPPE AND THE COMTESSE DE NEUILLY. 

Yet one more portrait of Louis Philippe is now published—probably 
the latest authentic likeness. The artist, M. Dubuffe, whose refined por- 
trait of Mrs. Fraser ranked so high in the Academy exhibition of 1849, 
has represented the late King of the French as a simple gentleman—the 
Comte de Neuilly, in his library-chair at Claremont. Though the work 
bears so late a date as 1849, the face retains the firmness of entire self- 
possession and even vivacity; the marks of age being visible chiefly in 
the lower portion. The portrait, with a companion-likeness of the ex- 
Queen Marie Amélie, has been finely engraved by Mr. J. Thomson. 
Both works show admirable skill in the drawing and modelling of the 
features, and are marked by a careful and accurate precision which ren- 
ders them of a sterling wane. The engravings are published by Mr. 
Mitchell of Bond Street. 

“OUR NATIVE LAND.” 

A new diorama bearing this title has been opened at the Gallery of Il- 
lustration in Regent Street, where that of the “ Overland Route ”’ has so 
long drawn nightly admirers. ‘The same artists, Messrs. Grieve and Tel- 
bin, aided by Mr. Absolon with figures and by Mr. Herring with animals, 
here present the rural aspect and lite of England in the eighteenth century 
according to the changes of season. May-day, haymaking, shecp-shearing, 
the harvest, hop-picking, and Christmas festivities, pass in succession. 
Subjects too familiar, perhaps, in a less extended scale of treatment, to ex- 
cite the same interest as the wonders of a strange land, whether viewed as 
novelties or as reminiscences. There are skill and truth, however, in the 
new diorama: the character of English scenery, especially in the dis- 
tance, is often well rendered; and the autumn moonlight may be cited 
as a remarkable success in beauty of effect. It is to be regretted that, 
through some failure in mechanical contrivance, the skies, if at all in 
shadow, should uniformly assume a tinge of the most vivid and decided 
green. 











Tuesday, January 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS Disso.vep.—Crowe and Co, Colombo—Crowe and Co. London— 
Smith and Co. Aston, vinegar-makers—Joseph and Co. Wigan, cotton-spinners; as 
far as regards Joseph Rylands—Brown and Johason, Congleton, silk-throwsters— 
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KR. and W. Ralston, Manchester, engravers to calico-printers— Williamson and Son, | 


Crosthwaite, Cumberlandshire, woollen-manufacturers—Jones and Little, Manches- 
ter, auctioneers—Eltenton and Parker, Brighton, tailors—1. and 8. Wiseman, Da- 
genham, Essex, innkeepers—F. and W. Rowley, Birmingham, pearl-button-manu- 
tacturers—Kilbey and Harris, Cheltenham, plumbers—Hitchins and Phillips, Strat- 
ford, plumbers — Ratcliff and Co. Monkwearmouthshore, ship-builders; as far as 
regards J. Berry—J. and E. Young, Blandford Street, Manchester Square, iron- 
mongers—Carside and Parker, Leeds, stonemasons—Thornbory and Harding, Lin- 
coln, contractors— Robinson and Co. brassfounders— Wallis and Maw, Scarborough, 
corn-merchants—Meeking and Co. Holborn Hill; as far as regards D. B. Johnstone 
—Algar and Fayrer, Billingsgate Market, fish-salesmen—Hargreaves and Dixon, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, ironfounders—E. and J. Wallace, Carshalton, surgeons— Milli- 
gan and Co. Manchester, stuff-merchants; as far as regards V. Goodwin— 
Jackson and Sons, Rathbone Place, composition-ornament-manufacturers — Ed- 
wards and Green, Nottingham, foreign timber-merchants—J.Brook, Sons, and Co. 
London; J. Brook, Sons, and Goolen, Huddersfield; and W. Brook, and Sons, Mag- 
deburg and Dessau, wool-dealers; as far as regards R. Brook—Skey and Sewell, 
Great Malvern, attornies— Cooper and Nephew, Great Tower Street, painters —Smith 
and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Ship-brokers —Pulbrook and Newton, Tooting, gro- 
cers—J. and C. 'T. Green, Colet Place, Commercial Road East, oilmen—Oakes and 
White, Southampton, ironmongers— Dodgson and Co. Leeds, woollen-drapers. 
ANKRUPTCY Supersepev.—-Henry Brooker Munriet, Brighton, chemist. 
Bankrurrs.—Freperick Grorce Jouns, New Yard, Great Queen Street, medical 
fixture-dealer, to surrender Feb. 1, March 7: solicitors, Wright and Bonner, London 
Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Lionet Pracer GoLpsmip, 
King Street, Holborn, importer of watches, Feb. 4, March 4: solicitor, Lewis, Gold- 
en Square; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Prerer Van DEN 1 
Strood, woolstapler, Feb. 1, March 1: solicitor, Wood, Falcon Street; official as- 
signee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—James Lemmon, Norwich, printer, Jan. ‘ 























Feb, 27: solicitors, Jay, Bucklersbury; Jay and Pilgrim, Norwich; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street—Wesrny Wacker, Preston, chemist, . 28, Feb. 18: 





Tuomas Locock 
Bristol; ofli- 
4, 24: 





solicitor, Blackhurst, Preston; official as -ignee, Pott, Manchester- 
jun., Weston-super-Mare, builder, Feb. 3, Mare h 3: solicitor, Nalder, 
cial assignee, Miller, Bristol—Josrru ht. AWLING, Selby, shoemaker, Feb. 
solicitors, Hawdon, Selby; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, 
Leeds—Witiiam Henry and CuariesCarronx, Milnsbridge, Yorkshire, dyers, Feb. 
4, 24: solicitors, Higham, Brighouse; Bond and Barwick, L eeds ; official assignee, 











Hope, Leeds—James Bett, Leyburn, Yorkshire, draper, Feb, 7, 28: solicitors, Ro- 
binson, Leyburn; Bond and Bar ar Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds —Joun 
Bary, Liverpool, stationer, Feb. 3, 25: solicitor, Jones, Liverpool; official assignee, 





un, Liverpool —Jamrs hoes. Stanwix, Cumbert: and, cattle-dealer, Feb. 
: solicitors, Bendle and Co. Carlisle; Hozle, New castle -upon-Tyne ; offi- 
cial assignee, Wakley, Newcastle pan, on 

Divipenps.—Feb. 11, Davis, Walton-on-Thames, builder—Feb. 11, C. H. Swan, 
Sandford, J. Swan, Wolvercote, and W. Swan, Ensham, Oxfordshire, papermakers 
—Feb. 13, Hall and Fell, Tynemouth, timber-merchants—Feb. 13, Murray, Stock- 
ton-upon-Tee rmer—Feb. 11, Watson, Gateshead, booksellers. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
oveeting.—Feb. 12, Clare, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, house-decorator—Feb. 
12, French, East Grinstead, plumber— Feb. 12, Lavington, Devi grocer — Feb. 13, 
sa and Fell, ‘Tynemouth, timber-merchants—Feb. 13, Murray, Stockton-upon- 
T , farmer—Feb. 11, Arthur, North Shields, shipowner—Feb. 13, Cardwell, Man- 
h wg share’ broker—F ‘eb. 13, Davies, Kington, Herefordsire, mercer. 

Dec iarations or Drivipe NDS. -Maudes and Co. Northfleet, cement-manuufac- 
turers ; first div. of 6d. Jan. 23, and three following Thursdays ; Stansfeld, 
hall Street—Fuller, St. James's : Street, wine-merchant ; sec. div. 
three following Thursjays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Scorcu SEQUESTRATIONS.—Smart, Edinburgh, flesher, Jan. 2 
Bonhil, linen-printer, Feb. 6. 





























4, Feb. L4—Arthur, 





Friday, January 2A. 

Parrsersnirs Disso.vep.— Remington and Co. Bombay, merchants ; as far 

gards R. W. Crawford—Archer and Cressall, Horseshoe Alley , Wilson Street, Vins- 
hn try, brass-founders—A. and T. Moc Hayton, Nottinghs amshire, _onginecre 
Birbeck and Witherington, Worcester, Berlin-woel-dealers and ‘T. 8. Jones 
dermanbury, lace-manufacturers—-The Leader Newspaper Company; as far as re- 
gards J. H. and R. ©. Rawlins —Dudden and Co. Coventry Street, woollen-drapers ; 
as faras regards J. A. Homes—Homes and Co. High Street, Southwark; as far as 
regards W. P. and E. Dudden—Smith and Co, Bishop Monckton, Yorkshire, paper- 
manufacturers; as far as regards W. Smith—A. and J. Casartelli, Liverpool, opti- 
cians—Bridgett and Ashe, Manchester, cotton-spinnets 
engravers—Lord and Brook, Pyro steam-engine-manufacturers—Lucy and Co 
Gloucester, corn-merchants—G. and W. Taplin, Holborn, hosiers—Copleston and 
Ward, Leeds, printers —Magr: th and W ¥ named George's Row, City Road, 
manutacturers—W., and C. Bevan, Bristol, attornies Burman and Calvert, Hud- 
derstield, paper-dealers— Wicks and Goffe, King Street, Hammersmith, cabinet- 
makers— Cooper and Smith, Stoke-upon-Trent, ornament-manufacturers—Sugden 
and Dandison, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, 
and Jewesbury, Mincing Lane, indigo-brokers 
cealers—Essery and Co, Launceston, coal-merchants 
cross Street, cheesemongers—Fuller and Gingell, -Hadley Bro- 
thers, Middle Mills Cam, near or, millers—Bateman and Co. Milk Street, 
merchants; as far as regards KR. G. de Vauche—Barrett and Co. Upper Berkeley 
Street, builders ; as far as regards J. ‘io *tt—Rose and Sim, Chenies Street, Bedford 
Square, bakers—Duyck and Berte, Hollybush Place, Bethnal Green, cod-oil-ianu- 
facturers—Pawley and Alder, Albert Street, Mile-End New Town, carpenters 
Winterbottom and Co, Ashton-under-Lyne, bakers—E. A. and D. Williams, ship- 
brokers. 

Banknvurts.—Groncr Ropert 





} 
J. i- 














fancy-waistcoat-manufacturers— Wilkinson 
~Shread and Co. Birmingham, coal- 
Davie 3 


and Taylor, White- 





Gatioway, St. John Street, brush-manufacturer, 
to surrender, Jan. 30, March 6: solicitor, Broughton, Falcon Square; official assig- 
nee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—James Henry Lemerr, Maldon, draper, Feb. 7, 
March 8; solicitors, Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry; official assignee, Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambers—James Moses BuipGianp, Denmark Street, Soho, pianoforte-maker, 
Feb. 7, March 8: solicitor, Cox, Pinner’s Hall; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Samvurt Ler, Loughborough, bookseller, Feb. 6, March 7: solicitor, 
Gregory, Leiceste icial assignec, Bittleston, Nottingham—James Granam, Man- 
chester, joiner, solicitor, Faulkner, Manchester; official assignee, 
Fraser, Manchester N, Coventry, wine-merchant, Feb. 6, March 7: 
solicitor, Browett, oy & ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Divipen ps.— Feb. 
tacturers—leb. 14, Rode n, Stamford, draper—Feb. 18, Rudge, Great Barford, 
fordshire, apothecary —Feb. 18, Browning, Faringdon, nurse rym an—Feb. 20, Turner, 
Worthing, draper—Feb. 20, Pine, Honiton, maltster— Feb. 20, Shephard, Cullompton. 

merchant— Feb. 19, Frampton, Cerne Abbas, Dorsetshire, scrivener—Feb. 19, Domi- 
ny, Ilminster, currier— Feb. 18, Oakes, Oldham, clockmaker—Feb. 20, Veitch, Dur- 
ham, printer—Feb. 15, Gorby, Snefficld, steel-melter—IFeb. 15, Woodward, 
field, Yorkshire, paper-manutacturer. 

Crertiricares— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown'to the contrary, on the oa. of 
meeting.—Feb. 18, ‘Brewster and West, Hand Court, Dowgate, printers—Feb. 
Williams and Rust: Strand, booksellers— Feb, M4, Keeping, East Street, Wane 
brewer—Feb. 14, Huntley, Hart Street, Covent Garden, victualler—Feb. 14, Ward, 
Brownlow Street, Drury Lane, coach-currier—Feb. 21, Ambler, Bishop Auckland, 
banker—Feb. 18, Arthur, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, linen-draper—Feb. 20, Lax, Dar- 
lington, land-surveyor—Feb. 20, Brett, Gateshead, tailor—Feb. 14, Battersby and 
Telford, Liverpool, iron-founders—Feb. 18, Harrison, Stockport—Feb. 18, Eckersley, 
Tnidesley, Lancashire, victualler—Feb. 19, Smith, Lronbridge, Shropshire, books eller 
—Feb. 24, Bradburn, Shiffn: al, corn-dealer. 

DECLARATIONS or Divipenps. Walford, Wolverhampton, 
ls. ld. any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Fenwick, 
third div. of ls. 10d. Jan. 25, and any subsequent Setanta: 
upon-Tyne — Brown, Neweastle-upon-Tyner attorney ; scond dividend of 2s. 
January 25, and any subsequent Saturday; W akley Ne weastle-upon-Tyne— 
Bakewell. Manchester, sise-manufacturer ; first div. of 2s. 7d. Feb. 11, and any sub- 
sequent Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester—Lucan, Preston, innkee per; first div. of 
4s. 94d. Jan. 28, and any subseque nt Tuesday ; Pott, Manchester—Seelie, Freeschool 
Street, Horse lydown, rectifier ; first div. of Ils. Saturd ty next, and three subsequent 
Saturd tys ; Groom, Abchurch Lane- Brumeld, Tichborne Street, china-dealer; tirst 
div. of 4s. 10d. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Gould, Strand, ice-merchant; first div. of 9d. Saturday next, and three sub- 
sequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Green, Almondbury, brewer; second 
div. of 44d. any day on or after Jan. 24; Young, Leeds—Nash and Neale, Reizate, 
bankers ; second div. of 2s. 6d. on joint estate, and div. ‘of 20s. on each of the se- 
parate estates, Jan. 27, 28, and the following Monday and Tuesday, or any subse- 
quent ‘Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Page, Sidmouth, butcher; first and 
final diy. of 3s. 5d. any Tuesday or Friday after Jan. 25 Hernaman, Exeter—Boon, 









a 





brewer; first div. of 
Tynemouth, banker; 
Wakley, Newcastle- 














Basing- | 
of 44d. Jan. 23, and | 


as re- | 


Smith and Co. Manchester, | 


colour- | 


Abbott and Son, Bermondse y Street, patent-hair-felt-manu- | 
Bed- | 


Eccles- 
' 





Tuesday or Friday after Jan. 25; 
timber-merchants; first div. of 


*lymouth, ironmonger; first div. of 7s. any 
| Hernaman, Exeter—W. and 8. Shaw, Saddleworth, 
ls. 6d. Feb. 11, and any subsequent Tue sday; Fraser, Manchester. 

OTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.— Walker jun. and Co. Glasgow, calico-printers, Jan. 28, 
Feb. 21—Corrie, Dunscorre, Jan. 20, Feb. 19—Paterson, Tranent, farmer, Jan, 29, 
ub. 19. 
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BRITIS (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd.| Monday. Tuesday. u “ednes.| | Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols .ececececececesscess 96) 96} 96} 964 = 965 | 963 
Ditto for Account .. ee 96} 96} 968 or | 964 | 962 
3 per Cents Reduced 97 of | 963 | 974 | 974 orf 
3} per Cents ° 95} os sg |. 9 } 98} 98, 
Long Annuit } —— {7 13-16 j7 13-16] 7} 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. . 24 «|| ota | 24g | on 2143 | 2M 
India Stuck, 104 per Cent. 268 | 267 | 266 | — 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem 58 pm. 53 | 58} 59 59 57 
ladia Bonds, 34 per Cent ........+-+++- 70 pm. 73 { 70 | 73 | 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ....c.eeee | eres (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 106 
Belgian ; 90) |) Mex 5 —  33jexd 
Ditto ... 7 — |! Mic hig ‘— — 
Brazilian .... oy ; Mississippi Sterling ¢— — 
Buenos Ayres New York (1858 ° 5 =— | 93 
Chilian. . Ohio .... 6—} 106 
Danish .... } Pe nosylvania . 5 — | sit 
Dutch (Ex. }| Peruvian. i,— 78 
Ditto .. | Portuguese... 5 — 56 
French | Ditto 3— 
Ditto .. |) Russian 5 = 1124 
Indiana | Spanish 5— 174 
IWinvis Ditto 3 35 
Kentucky . — Ditto ( Passive . 33 
Louisiana (Sterling 9exd. |, Ditto (Deferred). _- 
Maryland (Sterling 8S { Venezuela Active —— 
Su A RES 
Last Offcial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
Rattwars— Banks— 
Caledonian .....ccesceoses aon 103 Australasian .......0c000 eooce 30} 

Edinburgh and Glasgow .. 20 Kritish North Ame _ 

stern Counties . -| Colonial .. — 

eat Northern -| Commercia Le 25 
Great North of England ...... London and We standuate e. 7 Lex div. 





London Joint Stock . |IShex diy 
National of Ireland. . 
National Provincial . 
7 Provincial of Ireland . 


Great South. and West. 
Great Western 
Hull and Selby. 
Lancashire and Yo 





Ire land. : 



















Lancaster and Carlisle .... —_ Union of Australia . 36 
London Brighton and South C 95 Union of London... l2}ex div 
London and Blackwall...... 6 Minrs— 
London and North-western . 125 HBOlanos ...066 sesccscccces — 
Midland .....ccccccsceces 50} Krazilian Imperial. . — 
North British ... 8} Ditto (St. John del I —_— 
Svuth-eastern and I 233 Cobre Copper. ....cccceeees 353 
south-western . Raf MISceELLAN FOUS— 
York, Neweastle, and Berwick... 1s Australian Agricultural, ...... . 15$ 
York and North Midland ....... 23} Canada... idex diy. 
Docxs— ' General St a 2 
East and West India. ............ idljexd Peninsular and Oriental Steam.. |73 ex all, 
London ........+- . . 4 Royal Mail Steam .......6--00+ ° 72 
St. Katherine South Australian .......-600. «| 24 








BANK OF ENGLAND 

An Account, pursuant te the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 

Saturday, the 18th day of January 1851. 
SUF PErARTMENT 
Government Debt 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin ¢ 
Silver Bullic 













Notes issued .eccsecccececesess L27,M1S,170 | Government Debt.........+++- 





£27 918,170 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (in- 


Proprictors’ Capital 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity 


lest 
Public Deposits* 

Other Deposits... 
Seven Day and other Bills. 






25 16 


eet, 


Notes 











£35,319, 441 £55,349,441 
* Including Exe heque r, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 






























BULLION. Per « oz. METALS Yer ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. -£317 9 Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars .. 5lw 0... 0 0 6 
New Dollars - © 41123 | Lead, british Piz..... 1710 © .. 0 0 0 
Silver in Bars -0 & ig | Steel, Swedish heg... 415 ©... 0 @ ¢ 
GRALN, Mark Lane, , Jan 
s. | s. 66 

Wheat, R.New 34 to: 36 | Ry@..ecoee +. 25to26 Maple... | Oats, Feed .. lito 16 

Fine . 346—40 | Barley ...... 18— 1: ’ White Fine 

Old. 36 — 38 Maiting... Hoilers . | Poland .. 

White .. 37— 38 | Malt, Ord. .. : Pine 

Fine .... 39—41 Fine .. Potato. 

Super New 42—46 | Peas, Hog Fine 





WEEKLY AVERAGE 





OF 


CORN 


AVE RAGE ?P RIC E 











Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending Jan. 18. 
Wheat Ses. 92. | Bye .occcere 21s. 34., Wheat .... 38s. Od. | Rye......... 
tarley.... 23 4 Beat . = Barley 8 | Beans 
eee 16 11 | Peas a et Se 9 | Peas 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made ......eceee per sack - to 43s. | Butter—Rest Fresh, l4ys. 0d. per doz 
Seconds ... guvbeeteses 0 Carlow, 31. Iss. to 41. 2s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33 Bacon, lrish ee . per owt. 42s. to 45s. 
Norfolk and Stochton ........ . 0 Cheese, Cheshire .....cceceeeees 42 — 60 
American Derby Plain . 14 — 54 
Canadian 21 Hams, RRS ahha ENN 6o — 76 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lb loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 45. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
BUTCHERS MEAT 


Newoate anp Leapenuatt.* Surruriv.o Heap or Carrte at 


s. @ 8 sa s. d s. a 
Reef . 2 4to2 StOS3 O aeeee 2 4to 3 Sto3lv 
Mutton 2 48'—3 O0—3 & 5 4—-4 O— 4 6 
3 O0—3 84 8 $u—46—5 0 
26—3 0=—3 & 3 4—3 @6—4 2 
0 o—0 o—O ¢ oo—0 6—0 0 





’ “To sink the offal, per § Ib 

















i WOOL 
Kent Pockets 78s to 82s. Down and half-bred Hogs per lb. 12d. to 15}4 
Choice ditto. . 90 — 150 | Wether and Ewe... ......0ee00- ll — 12) 
Sussex ditto....... 66 — 76 |Leicester imesget ent ‘Wether oo IBZ — O 
Paraham ditto eee 0 — © |Fine Combing.... +» l0}— 11h 
HAY AND STRAW (Per Load of 36 Trusses. s 
CuMBERLAND SM rrHrieLp 
Hay, Good 72s. to 77s 73s. to 75s 
Inferior . 50 — 65 is — 58 
New «oe. o— 0 O — © seeee 
Clover. . 7 —s80 so — 82 
Wheat Straw . 24 — 28 20 — 27 ncccccccces 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES ! GROCERIES, 
Rape Oil. .... © | Tea, Bohea, fine...perlb.* Os. 1d. to Os. 3d. 
Ketined 6 Congou, fine ... 1 —i1 6 


4 





Souchong, fine . 883 
* In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 79s. to 109s. 
Good Ordinary... . 53 — 55s. 0 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 27s. jd. 
West india Molasses...., 138. 0d. to 15s, 62, 


Linseed Oil 
Linseed Oil-Cake . 
Candles, per dozen 
Moulds 6d. per duz. 
Coals, Hetton 
Tees.... 





«+. per 1000 
vas bd. to 5s. 6d. 
discount) 7s. Od 














January 25, 1851.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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DIORAMA.—GALLERY of IL- 


LUSTRATION, lH, Regent Street, Waterloo Place 





I AND” or ENGLAND 











open half an hour before 





to INDIA from South 


RAMA of the » Ovick 
‘ , is still exhibited daily 








ST's G AL L E RY, Her Majesty's 
} » Will open early in Front 
Y, with ‘the First Representation of Mr. CHARLES MAL- 





erand Routes of a TOUR THROL GH EUROPE, commen 
with the Departure of the * . f 
: of London for Hamburzh—Koute 





Constantinople—Route "through" ’ 
t rough Switzerland to Geneva— Toute down the Rhine, to 





PD = Lecture, p and 3 appropric ate Music 
LYTTELTON, CAN 


1 
PORTS in NEW ZE AL AND, the 





first-class Passenger Ship 
35 toms re; wiste t, lyingin the East India Dee ks 
i 





tate sof passage—( hi {Cabin, 
1 whole «¢ aie between decks,) 42 i 


= 








? (: established by Act of I 
. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
S entP lace » Glasgow ; 4, College 






‘The bonus added to policies fror 
December 1847 is as follows— 








are on the most moderate scale, 
for the First Five Years 
Every information afforded 
wr, 8, Waterloo D’lace, 


The premiums, nevertheless, 


upplication to the Resident Dir 





Incorporated by Act of Parliament 


DPhysiccan.—Joseph Laurie, 


, Esq. 1, Frederick's Place, 
The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 





S, provides every advantage to the Assured which it is 
A 


, Policies effected in the year 1832 have obtained a 


THIRTY-EIGHT per Cent , 





APPLIED IN REDUCTION 





»posals may be had free, 
bla, Moorgate Street, City 


bles of Rates and Form of Pr 
lication at the Society's Office, 


LIVER POOL and LON 





Samuel vie ary ; Thomps m, 

















far ASinc nije smin Henderson, He 1. 
body of Shareholders unlimited 


i 
altural, Manufacturmg, 





ign and Colonial Lnsurances effected 
Premiums as in other established 
Settlement of losses liberal and prompt. 


tionuses not dependent on profits, 
steed when the policy is effected 
Surrenders of policics favourably dealt with 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death 

Policies not disputed except on the ground of fraud 
Full prospectuses may b 


application at the Offices 
any of its agents in the 


EGAL and other IMPORTANT DOCU- 


4 MENTS can be effectually protected from DAMP and 
VERMIN.—Damp and Gaseous Exhalations, Sanatory Mea 
sures. Members of Boards of Health are especially directed 
to the most effective means which they can adopt to prevent 
the injurious and often fatal effects upon the health of the 
community, arising from exhalations that are produced from 
moisture, decayed animal matter (asin graveyards), stagnant 
water, and collections of fetid refuse, tending to produce a 
miasmatic state of atmosphere. In situations so affected, the 
impervious quality of the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL re nders 
it the most perfect Pavement or Covering that can be relied 
upon for hermetically closing, and thereby preventing the 
rising of moisture and the escape of noxious vapours. The 
present extensive application of this material for covering 
roofs, terraces, and arches, for preventing the percolation of 
wet, is strong evidence of its effec tive neness for the above 
purposes I. FARRELL, Sex 

Seyssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, 
ar We ‘Westininste t Bridge London 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
I4 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messts. Etkington and Co. is beyond all com 
parison the very best arti ext to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, cither usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver 
































Viddle Thread. King’s 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ° » & 32 6 
Dessert Porks 0 54 ys 
Dessert Spoons 2 80 56 62 
Table Forks . 40 3 75 
Table Spoons ri 10 70 75 
Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &. at propor 
tionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent 
process 
({HEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT 
PLATED 
Fiddle Thread. King’s 
Table Spoons and Forks, full size ‘ s. 
per dozen 12 28 0 
Dessert ditto and ditto lv 21 
rea ditto and ditto ditto } il 





TED.—The most 


CUTLERY in the 


ah . , , ’ 
( 'UTLERY, WARRAN 
varied assortment of TABLE 

all warranted, is always selling 
that are remunerative only because of the 

» 3}-inch ivory-handled table knives, 
desserts, to match. 9s 
fid. per pair; larger sizes, in 
if extra fine, with silver 


lurgeness 
with high 








shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; 
ls. per dozen extra; carvers, 3» 
exact proportion, to 255. per dozen. 








ferrules , from 36s.; white bone table knives, trom ¢ per do- 
ven; desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table 
knives, from 6s. per dozen , desserts, 4 urvers, 2s. Gd 


table steels, fromls. each. The largest stock of plated dessert 
knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new 
plated fish carvers, in existence. Also a lar assortment of 
razors, penknives, scissors, &c. of the best quality 

Detailed Catalogues, with engravings of every Ir 








nmongery 





article, sent (per post) free 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S stock of {AL FUR 
NISHING IRONMONGERY is literally st in the 
world, and as no language can be employed to give a correct 


idea of its variety and extent, purchasers are invited to call 
and inspect it. The money returned for every article not ap 
proved of —39, OXPORDSTREET ‘corner of Newman Street, 
und No. 1, NEWMAN STREET, London.—Established in 
We lls Street a 20 


] ORITZO} NTAL WATCHES, S, very Flat. 
A. B. SAVORY and SONS, W atchuahers ‘'N orn 
mdon, opposite the Bank. Price, 











hill, la in silver cases, 1 





each; orin gold cases, six guineas each These watches are 
soourate ant durable, the horizontal escapement being pecu 
liarly suited to combine these important requisites. They are 
jewelled in four holes, and continue going whilst being wound 


nty given 


I LOO R Cc 


Best quality, warranted 2s. € 
‘ersian and Turkey pattern, 2+. 9d 
Gorammon Floor Cloth 2s. ted li 
COCYVA, FIBRI M \TS and MATTING 
JAPANNED POLDING SCREENS from 32 
JOW ETT, Manufacturer, 592, New Oxford Str 


"EW SHOW-ROOMS FOR 
4% STEADS.—HEAL and SON have erected more 
Warcrooms for the purpose of keeping every description of 
Hedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manu 
factured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the 
handsomely ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as 
Mross Bedsteads of every shape and pattern ; and in Wooden 
liedsteads their Rooms are sufficiently extensive to allow 
them to fitupa variety, both in Polished Bireh and Maho 
gany, of Four-post, Canopy, and French, and also of Japanned 
Hedsteads—in fact, to keep in stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made. They have also a general assortment of Purni- 
ture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their 
stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as 
Bedding. Without attempting to compete with the prices at 
which the lowest class of furniture is sold, and which is fit 
for no usefal purpose, their new Stock will be found to be 
priced on the same principle by which their Bedding Trade 
has, during the hist thirty years, boen so successfully extended, 


A twelvemonth’s warry with « wh 








HS. 
rsquare yaga 


ditty 














BED- 


extensive 














wnd the goods, whether ofa plain and simple pattern orof a 
landsomer and more expensive character, are of well-scasoned 
materials, sound workmanship, and warranted. Heal and 








son's List of Bedding, containing full particular of Weights, 
Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, scent free by 
post, on application tothe Factory, 196, opposite Chapel 


Tottenham Court Read, London 


My Esse. NICOLLU’S WAREROOMS 
4 extend over several Houses in REGENT STREULT, and 
ire appropriated to the following departments— 

TU NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT a large space is 
i This garment exemplifies in its characteristics the 
and moderate prices observed throughout 





levo 
seneral excellence 
the Establishment 
DRESS for EVENING or 
lotted space 
UNIFORMS—N 
their department, 





MORNING WEAR has its al- 


sval. Military, 
the unusual aspect of f 


and Diplomatic, present, in 
tir prices for cash 


























ROBES—Municipal, Clerical, &. have separate rooms, and 
ire placed on the same footing with the above 

BOYS’ CLOTHING—tThis is a new department, wherein 
provision is also made for the display of much elegance and 

vay 

THE CITY ESTABLISHMENT corresponds with the 
above, and is at 22, CORNHILL, the entrance to the Shipping 
Ih ment being in Change Alley 

NICOLL’S TOGA can be used either as a cloak for the 
shoullers or a wrapper for the knees ; it is registered 6 and 7 
Vict., cap. 65, and can be hadin London only, of H. J. and D 
NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, PALETOT PATEN 
rEnS, and MANUFACTURERS of CLOTH, REGENT 
STREET (from 114 to 120 inclusive), and 22, CORNHILI 

CAUTION—Many ha\e assumed the use of the word “ P. 





tot,” but Messrs. Nicoll are the sole patentees of the design 
and material (in winter or summer substances emp 
the manufacture of this incxpensive and genticmanly 
4 costume 


syed in 


IcI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH 

UL SL PARLA ITALIANO 
AQUI HABLASE EL ESPANOI 


' particularly during pregnancy ; 


world, 
at WILLIAM 8. BURTON's, 


; ifte balance, 


a wy . . reper '" . 

MHE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 

innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which, 
GOWLAND'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished pos 
sessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion both from 
the effects of cutancous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “ Rozrar 
Suaw, London,” isin white letters on the Government a abd 
without which none is genuine, Price 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d 
Quarts, 8». 6d 


_ PT yy ; son r 

A PPET ITE AND DIGESTION IM- 

' PROVED.—LEA AND PERRINS' WORCESTER 
SHIRE SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, 
Chops, and all Roast Meat, Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, 
Curries, and Salad, and by its tonic and invigorating proper 
tics enables the stomach to perfectly digest the food. The 
daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best safe 
guard to health. Sold by the Proprictors, Lea and Perrins, 
t, Oxford Street, London, and 68, Broad Street, 
Worcester; also by Messrs Barclay and Sons, Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell, and other Oilmen _ bey ants, London ; 
and generally by the principal Deale nSauce. N.B.—To 
guard against imitations, see that the mob of “Lea and 

Verrins’’ are upon the label and patent cap of the bouth 
NDE re) , , , 7 

| yh NEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
1 mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
and it preven he food of 
Combined with 
effervescing ape 




















infants from turning sour during digestion. 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 








rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious 
Prepared by Dixxeronp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 


Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
ible Chemists throughout the empire 


JPARVEYS E.— 





S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 
and Sow, having numerous complaints from Pamilies who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittias Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby 
P. Lazeney and Sox's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
fc. and is man etured only at their old-cstablished Fish 
Sauce Warchous , Rawards Street, Porte Square 


OSS OF TEETH.-—A 1} 

4 curious invention connected with De meas Surgery ha 
been introduced by Mr. Howaagn, of 17, George Street, Hano 
ver Square , itis the production of an eatirely new description 
of AKTIFICIAL TERRTH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
ligatures. They so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to 
be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer 
They will never change colour or decay, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not 
require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve the teeth that are 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication 
The invention is of importance to many persons; and those 
who are interested in it should avail themselves of Mr 


akb ss bew Cciscovery 
- | Crare OF HOLYDAYS.—Now _ that 
the season of annual festivity is shout t o terminate, and 
the respective boarding schools reinstated by the busy throng 
of youthful aspirants, their personal comfort and attractions 
vocome naturally an object of great solicitude with friends 
snd relatives. Now it is that ROWLANDsS’ MACASSAR 
OLL, for accelerating the growth and for improving and beau- 
tifying the hair, ROW LANDS’ KALYDOR, for improving the 
shin ond complexion, and removing cutaneous eruptions, and 
ROWLANDS ODONTO, for beautifying the teeth and pre 
gums, must be universally considered indispen 









ew and very 











serving the 


sable. Beware of Spurious Imitations, The only genuine of 
each bears the name of “ Rowtaxns’” on the Wrapper or La 
bel. Sold by them at 20, Matton Garden, Lond and by 


Chemists and Perfumers 


, aye “\ oP 
])! BARRY’S REVALENTA ARA- 
BICA POOD.—* Twenty five years’ nervousness, con 
stipation, indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered 
great misery, and which no medicine could remove or re 
lieve, have been effectually cured by Da Barry's Revalenta 
Arabica Food ina very short time W.R. Re Pool An 
thony, Tiverton Right years’ dyspepsia, nervousness 
debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for which my ser 
vant had consulted the advice of many, have been effectually 
removed by Du Barry's delicious health restoring food in a 
very short time I shall be happy to answer any inquiries.— 
Kev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” “ Three 
Years’ EXcessive with pains in my neck and left 
rm, and general debility, which rendered my life very mise 
rable, has been radically removed by Da Barry's health 
restoring food.—Alexs. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbe 
reen.”” Copies of testimonials of 50,000 cures (including those 





hervousness, 











of Lord Stuart de Decies, Major-General Thomas King, Drs 
Uye, Shorland, and Harvey gratis. In canisters, with full 
instructions, 1b., 2s. 9d., 2lb., 4s. 6d.; Sib., Ils.; L2tb., 22s.; 
acne r-retined—5lb., 226.; lolb., 33s. The 10lb. and 121b. car 
riage free Du Barry's PULMONIC BON-BONS, a nice, 
safe, and effectual remedy for coughs, colds, asthma, and all 
affections of the lungs. throat, and voice, are of unrivalled 
excellence In mene, ls. lid s. 9d., 4s. 6d.; or, post-free, 
Is. 4d., 38. 3d., 5s. 24—De Barnay and Co. 127, New Bond 
Street, Londen ; Hedess aud Butler, 165, Regent Street ; 
Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly ; Abbiss, 60, Grace 


and through all rs and chemists. Genuine 


Rarry's signature 


PILLS 


church Street 
only with Da 


| OLLOWAY'S 


groc 





A SPECIFIC 


REMEDY FOR COMPLAINTS TO WHICH FE 
MALES ARE LIABLE.—Aft Papen of many years, 
it is incontestibly proved that there is no medicine equal to 





lolloway’s PHls for the cure of diveases incidental to Females 
The invigorating and purifying properties of these admirable 
Pills render them safe and infallible: they may be taken by 
females of all ages, and any disorganization or irregularity of 
the system may be speedily rectified by their use, and the pa 
tient thereby restored to the most robust health. As a medi 








ine for family use, Holloway’s Pills are unequalled, and may 
be taken for bile, sick head-aches or nervousness. Sold by all 
Medicine Venders, and at Professor Hottowar's Establish- 


ment, 244, Strand, London 
Now ready, small Svo. cloth, price 5s 
CROsS THE ATL ANTIC. By the 
Author of ‘* Sketches of Cantabs.” 


sketches was already favour- 
his present book will in- 
style is gossipy and agree 
seized with a gusto which 
f novelists, and the 
good-humoured.” — 


rhe Author of these 
ably known to our readers ; 
crease his reputation The 
able, points of manner are 
often reminds us of the older race 
pleasantry is always genial and 
Athenaum 








author designed ‘ Across the Atlantic’ for a 
work,” and such it is, and good of its hind. 
; His style is well a lapted to the sort of compo- 
sition he has chosen: it is lively, and painted with a 
lash of satire and a good deal of pleasantry.”—Specta- 
Castle Street, Oxford Street. 


”. 
London: Eare, 67, 
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RANSPORTATION NOT NECES- 
SARY. By C. B. Appreriey, M.P. 
London: Joun W. Pakker, West Strand. 


In a few days, 
TATEMENT OF THE CAPE CASE. 
By C. B. Appertry, M.P. Published for the 
Society for the Reform of Colonial Government. 
ondon: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
In a few days, price 2d. 


ECOND ANNUAL ADDRESS 
of the SOCIETY for the REFORM of COLO- 
NIAL GOVERNMEN 
London: Joux W. "PARKER, West Strand. 


This day, 8vo. ls. ? 
ARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S SIS- 
TER: the Substance of an Article in Fraser’s 
Magazine for January 1850. With some Additions. 
By Epuunp Beckerr Denison, M.A. 
London: Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 


Now Ready, price 6d. 
HE MANAGEMENT OF SHIPPING 
for EMIGRATION: in a REPORT to the CAN- 
TERBURY ASSOCIATION. By Wittram Bow er. 
Sairn, Ev DER, and Co. Cornhill. 


NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF “ PADDIANA. ” 
and 


On Monday, post 8vo. 9s. 
A VOYAGE to the MAURITIUS 
GOOD 
HOPE and St. HELENA. By Author of ‘‘ Paddiana.” 


BACK, touching at the CAPE OF 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

















is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
RADITIONS OF TUSCANY IN 
VERSE. By Mrs. Davin Ocitvy, Author of 
** A Book of Highland Minstrelsy.” 
ondon: T. Boswortn, 215, Regent Street. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
ZESAR, complete, with the Alexan- 
drian, African, and Spanish Wars, literally trans- 
lated, and accompanied by Notes and a very copious 
Index. Price 5 
Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S ILLU yo : is E A - IBRARY FOR 
THITE'S SELBORN] E, ‘with Notes by 


Sir Wa. Jarpine and othe rs. Edited by Ep. 
Jesse, Esq. Illustrated by 40 highly-finished Wood- 
engravings. Price 5s. 
Henry G. Boun, York Stre~ t,Covent Garden. 
TO BOOK-COLLECTORS. 
SELECT CATALOGUE OF CHOICE 
BOOKS, in HISTORICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
and MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. May be 
had (gratis) on application to Henry Starrer, 2 and 3, 
— h Street, Oxford; or by forwarding a postage-stamp 
the address. 


)XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATA- 

LOGUES.—ADVERTISEMENTS are now being 
received for the First Edition of a Quarter of a Million 
of the Small Catalogue ; also for the Illustrated, and 
German and French Catalogues. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 

CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 

Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


MR. BARTLETT'S NEW BOOK FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 
LEANINGS, 


This aT 

















PICTORIAL and 
ANTIQUARIAN, on the OVERLAND ROUTE. 
By the Author of * W alks about Jerusalem,” “ Forty 
Days in the Desert,” ** The Nile Boat,” Xc. 
lume is illustrated with 28 Engravings on Steel, and 
numerous Wood-cuts. Price 16s. cloth gilt, 28s. 
morocco gilt. 
London: Haut, Virtvur, & Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
IFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
By G .F. Ruxrox, Esq. Author of * Travels in 
Mexico.” Second edition, feap. Svo. 4s. cloth. 
“One of the most daring of modern travellers. 
A volume fuller of excitement is seldom submitted to 
the public.”—Athenaum. 
WiLu1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 











Now ready, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. illustrated with 37 
Plates ‘and 192 Wood-cuts, half-morocco, 1/. 1s. 
HE ROMAN WALL ; an Historical, 

Topographical, and Descriptive Account of the 

Barrier of the lower Isthmus extending from the Tyne 

to the Solway, deduced from numerous personal sur- 

veys. By the Rev. Jounx CoLtincwoop Bruce, M.A. 
ondon: J. Russeiy Surra, 4, Old Compton Street, 

Soho. Newcastle-on-Tyne : W. Sane, and G. B. 

Ricwarpson. 

A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
Next week, will be published, 
HE FORESTER; a Practical Treatise 
on the Planting, Rearing, and Management of 

Forest Trees, the Cutting and Preparation of Wood for 

Sale; with an Improved Process for Transplantation of 

Trees of large size. By James Brown, Forester, Ar- 

niston. Second Edition, in 1 large vol. bvo. Illustrated 

with upwards of 120 Engravings on Wood. 

Wituiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London 








SABBATHS. This day i is published, wrice Ls, 
N INQUIRY into the ORIGIN. of 


SEPTENARY INSTITUTIONS; and the au- 
thority for a Sabbatical Observance of the Modern 
Sunday. Revised by the Author, and reprinted from 
* The Westminter and Foreign Quarterly Review,’, 
for October 1850. 

London : Groompripce and | Sons, 5 5, Paternoster Row. 


TENTH EDITION OF 1000 EACH. 

In 2 vols. price 9s. each, cloth gilt ; 13s. morocco gilt. 

D*: CUMMING’S APOCALYPTIC 
SKETCHES; or Lectures on the Book of Reve- 

lation, delivered in Exe ter Hall and at the Scotch Na- 

tional Church, Russell Street, Covent Garden. This 

Edition has been entirely Revised by the Author, who 

has made important alterations, and added a compre- 

hensive Index to each volume. 

London: Haut, Virrvr, & Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 











This Vo- | 


| and their Uses. 


| who came up’to Town to * 


The second Monthly Part of . 2 
ONDON LABOUR AND THE LON- 
DON POOR. A republication of Mr. Henry 
Mayuew’s Letters in the Morning Chronicle, on the 
Workers and Idlers of the Metropolis, will be publish- 
ed with the Magazines. 
Oftice of Public ation, 69, Fle vet Street. 


“Publishing * Weekly, price 1) id. cond in “Monthly 1 Parts, 
EIG UNT’S JOURNAL; 
a Miscellany for the | de the of the Me- 
morable, the Progressive, and the Beautiful. Second 
Monthly Part, February Ist. 
Order of all Newsmen. Office, 300, Stra ind, London. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1851 P 

~- ARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. 
(Nineteenth Year.) By Cuanves R. Don, Esq. 

It includes the 17 new Members, the new Peers, and 

all the other recent changes. Royal 32mo. morocco gilt, 
price 4s. 6d.—Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria L ane. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
On Feb. 1, price 5s. with a Portrait of Robert Stephen- 
son, Inventor of the Railway Tubular Bridge, The Ml 
i | PEAiOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART for 1851; exhibiting the nay important 
Discoveries and Improvements of the Past Year in all 
Branches of Science and the Arts. by Joun Trubs, 
Editor of the ** Arcana of Science.” 
Davip Bogue, Fleet. Strect. 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


i ae tt: 
No. XXVIII. Freervary. 
CONTENTS = 


1. British and Continental Ethics and Christianity. 
2. Rome and the Italian Revolution. 
3. Philip Doddridge. 
4. Literature and the Labour Question— Alton Locke 
and the Morning Chronicle Letters. 
5. Neander. 
6. Gold Mines. 
7. Remains of Arthur Il. Hallam. 
8. The Social Position of Woman. 
9. Sir Charles Lyell’s Travels in North America. 
Edinburgh : W. P. Kennepy. London: Hamitron, 
Apams, and C _Dublin: J. M* Gu LASHAN, 
HARPE’ LONDON MAGAZINE, 
for Fenrvary. Price ls. with Two Engravings 
on Steel, will Contarn— 
Triumphs of Steam. 
Recent Researches in North America. 
Biography of Robert Southey. By F. 
Bush Weddings and Wooings. 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. 
Lewis Arundel. By Frank Fairlegh, 
The Baroness Von Beck. 
Bards of the Bible. 
Across the Atlantic. 
London: Hatt, Virtrve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
























Lawrence. 





Price T! hreepence. 
HE LITERARY GAZETTE of Tuts 
Day CoNTAINs: | , Reviews— 1. Kenrick’s Egypt 
under the Pharaohs. Conversations of Goethe. 3. 
The Roman, by A Yendys. 4. Sir Humphry 
Davy’s Consolations in Travel. ‘5. we > Crawford's 
Reminiscences of a Naval Officer. Knox’s Game 
Birds and Wild Fowl. 7. Hogarth’s Sans of the 
Opera. 8. Chance and Choice. 9. Mrs. Sherwood’s 
Mirror of Maidens. 10. Robert Chambers’ Edition of 
the Life and Works of Burns. Summary Notices of 
New Books. Biographical Notices of the Marquis of 
Northampton and Dr. Link of Berlin. Paris Letter, 
Varieties, &c. &e. 
Reeve and Benuam, 5, Henrietta St. Covent Garden. 





On February Ist, with a Coloured Illustration and nu- 
merous Wood-e ngravings, ls. Part the First of 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION and 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE: being a continuation 
of ‘* The Ladies’ Companion at Home and Abroad.” 
Contents —‘* Mr. Harrison's Confessions.” Part Ist 

—Tales for the Dusk: No. I. The Lady’s Bed—The 

Schoolmaster’s Story. From the Italian—The Child’s 

Corner : The Children’s Zodiac, February. By Mrs. 


T. K. Hervey—Female Poets: Joanna Baillie. Miss 
Fanshawe. By Mary Russell Mitford—The Work 
Table. With’ numerous illustrations — The Toilet: 


Chapters on Dress; with a Coloured Illustration— 
Gems and Jewellery in the time of James the Virst 
The Housekeeper’s Room: My Last Cooks—Truftles 
Household Hints and Receipts. By 
Acton—Curiosities of Cookery—Mrs. Grundy’s 
Book—The Thing and No-things of 


Miss 
Common-place 
January. 
Office, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, where Com- 
munications for the Editor should be addressed, and 
where Advertisements will be received. 
NEW MONTHLY WORK, 

By the Author of the ** Greatest Plague of Life.” 
On February Ist, will be published, No. I. price 1s. 
1851 - or the Adventures of Mr. and 

e@ Mrs. Sandboys, their Son and Daughter, 
Enjoy Themselves,” and 
By Henry Mayurw and 





see the Great Exhibition. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 

*,* As the Sandboys are a remarkably quiet family, 
whose lives have hitherto been passed in a remote part 
of the country, it is hoped that every attention will be 





| paid to them, “and that the y will meet with an agreeable 


reception on this their first visit to the Metropolis, 
whither they are wending, with “ all the world and his 
wile,” to see the Bee-hive Show. 


London: Davip Bocvr, 86, Fleet Street. 
CHEAP RE “ISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH'S 
ORKS. 


TOTICE.—Sey oa of the earlier works 
4 in the recently published edition of Mr. Ains- 
worth’s Novels and Tales being ¢ ntirely out of print, 
although many thousand copies were issued, a New 
Edition of the whole Serie s, printed in uniform legible 
type, and adapted for R: ailw ay Reading, has been com- 
menced, 
The Series will consist of 12 volumes, price ls. 6d. 
each in boards, or 2s. in cloth. A volume will be issued 


| on or about the fifteenth of each consecutive month. 


Now ready, WINDSOR CASTLE 
ROOKWOOD. New and Improved Edition 

will be published on the 15th February. 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 139, 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsme n, 


*,° 


Piccadilly. 
and at all 


| Railway Stations. 


\IRLHOOD OF SHAKESPEARE’S 


VW HEROINES.—A Series of Fifteen Tales. By 
Mary Cowpren Crarke. Periodically, in ls. Books, 
each containing a complete story. 

Now ready, 

Tale l. PORTIA; THE HEIRESS OF BEL- 
MONT. 

Tale 2, THE THANE’S DAUGHTER. 

Tale 3. HELENA; THE PHYSICIAN'S OR- 
PHAN. 


Siru and Co. 137, Strand; and Siupkrn and Co. 
Stationers’ Hall Cosrt. 
BOIN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
\ ASARI’S LIVES of the most cele- 
brated PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHI- 

TECTS, translated by Mrs. Foster. Vol. 2. Price 3s. 6d. 

Of this work the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly 
says, “ The enthralling Biographies of Vasari—biogra- 
phies which from their peculiar diversity and fascina- 
tion caused the late unfortunate Haydon to exclaim 
with enthusiasm, ‘ If I were confined to three books, 
in a desert is land, I would certainly choose the Bi ble, 
Shakspere, and Vasari.” 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
pe THE AVENGER. By 
Author of ** Emilia Wyndham,” Xe. 
enchain and fascinate the 











SS SSD 


the 


“Contains scenes that 
reader.” — Examiner. 

“The most valuable contribution to the highest 
class of fiction that has been presented to the public 
for many years.” — Critic. 

*« There is a vigour, a strength of truth—an intensity 
of passion and power —about this book which has 
rarely been surpassed in the finest fictions of the au- 
thor.”"— Weekly News. 


II. 
‘le DAUGHTER 
a Story of the Present Time. 
3 vols. 
** Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder !” 


111. 

N ERKLAND ; a Story of Scottish Life. 

By the Author of ‘* Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 

“ Every page of this profoundly interesting book will 

be eagerly perused by the thousands who have sympa- 

thized with the joys and sorrows of the gentle Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland.” — Weekly Chronicle. 

Tenry Coinurn, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


NOTICE.—THE NEW EDITION OF, 
a PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE, FOR 1851, 

Is PUBLISHED THIS DAY; 
Revised and Corrected throughout to the Present 
Time, from the Personal Communications of the Nobi- 
lity, Xe. 

In 1 vol. royal 8vo. comprising as much matter as 
twenty ordinary volumes, with 1500 Engravings of 
Arms, &c. 38s. bound. 

“The most complete, the most convenient, and the 
cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.” 
Sun. 


OF NIGHT; 
F By S. W. Futiom, 
Sq. 


ist ready, in post 8vo. 10s, 6d. bound, 
| Fb ES OF THE PRINCESSES OF 
ENGLAND. 
By Mary Anne Everert Green. 
The Third Volume, 

Comprising the Lives of Elizabeth, Countess of Hol- 
land and Hereford, daughter of Edward I.—Eleanora, 
Duchess of Gueldres, Joanna, Queen of Scotland; 
Daughters of Edward IT.—Isabella, Lady Coucy, Joan- 
na, betrothed to Peter the Cruel; Mary, Duchess of 
Bretagne, Margaret, Countess of Pembroke ; Daughters 
of Edward I1I.—Blanche, Duchess of Bavaria, Phil- 
lippa, Queen of Denmark; Daughters of Henry 1V.— 
Cecilia, Viscountess Wells, Daughter of Edward IV. 
He nry Co_surn, Publisher, 13,Great Marlborough St. 


NEW WORK ON CATTLE, Xe. 
This day, price 3s. 6d. (or by post 4s.) THE 
BREEDING and ECONOMY ‘of LIVE 
STOCK ; being the Results of Forty Years’ 
Practical Experience in ihe Management and Disposal 
of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Pigs. By James Dick- 
son, one of the Judges at the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Socicty’s Cattle Shows; and author of various 
papers > = Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
*.* “Mr. Dickson, it is almost superfluous to say, 
has been a ¢ known and justly considered one of the 
best practical farmers of his time, and one whose ex 








LonGMAN 











tensive knowledge of live stock, ‘and of the breeding 
and rearing of cattle, has justly enti.led him to be con- 
sidered an authority,—one of the very best, if not the 
be * in the kingdom.”—Arbroath Guide, Dec. 7th, 
18 
aon and Cuarves Brack, Edinburgh. 
and Co. London, 
MEDICAL DIC TION. ARY FOR | F AMIL IES. 
In 1 thick vol. S5vo. double columns, price 12s. 
the Ninth Edition, Enlarge . Corrected, 
and Improved, of 
\ DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, 
d DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contain- 
ing an Account of Diseases anc their Treatment, in- 
cluding those most frequent in Warm Climates : with 
} Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- 
tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of 
the Diseases of Women and Children. By ALEXANDER 
Macavutay, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, and Physician Accoucheur to 
the New Town Dispensary. 

** Just such a work as every head of a family ought 
to dk ave on his book-shelf.”—Br ighton Herald. 

‘If sterling merit might be the passport to success 
this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity. 
Bath Herald. 

“Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished 
in a popular system of medicine.”— Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 

“We have see n nothing of the kind better adapted 
for consultation.” — Literary Gazette. 

* Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that 
has yet been offered to the public.”—Caledonian Mer- 
cury. 

| Apam and Cuarces Brack, Edinburgh; Loxoman 
and Co. London; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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This day, price 3s. The i 
pOoL DEMOL ISHED BY ITS OWN 
PRIEST; an Answer to Cardinal Wiseman's Lec- 
tures on Transubstantiation. By James SHERIDAN 
Kyow es, Author of “ Virginius,” and other Dramas, 
and of * The Rock of Rome.” 
A.& C. Brack, Edinburgh; Loxoman & Co. London. 








ina few days will be published, in Svo. price only 6d.; 
or ‘postage free, 10d. a National Pamphlet, entitled the 
TAR of the CHURCHES; or the Real 
Nature of the Quarrel between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England; with very numerous 
Historical Reflections and Illustrations of the State of 
Christianity in England for the last Thousand Years ; 
showing the effect a revival of the Penal Code would 
have upon the social condition of the empire, and its 
numerous religious, civil, and political interests. By 

Jvusivs CIvintis. 

London: Published by James Gu.eert, 49, Paternoster 

Row. Orders received by Booksellers, Statione rs, Xe. 


“ARCHBISHOP SPOTTISWOODE'S HISTORY. — 
On Tuesday, commary 28, bn ro {amas d, in 3 vols. 


ppstory HE CHURCH OF 





vo. iI 
OF T HE 
SCOTLAND, beginning the Year of our Lord 
203, and continued to the End of the Reign of King 


James VI. By the Right Rev. Joun Srorriswoopr, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, and Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland. Reprinted from the MS. prepared by the 


Archbishop himself for the press in 1639, and contain- 
ing his latest improvements. With Biographical Sketch 
and Notes, by the Right Rev. M. Russeiit, LL.D. and 
D.C.L. 

Bishop Russell's death having suddenly taken place 
when the concluding sheets of the First Volume were 
passing through the press, the Second and Third Vols. 
have been edited by Mark Narrer, Esq. Author of the 
<¢ Life and Times of Montrose,” w ho has added Ilus- 
trative Historical Notes of great interest. An excellent 
Index to the whole Work is also given. 

Edinburgh: Otiver and Boyp. London : 
Marsnattr, and Co. 


oo. A CENTURY OF THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE; a History of the King- 
dom and the People, from 1800 to 1850. By Harrier 
MARTINEAU. 

To be published in 6 vols. at 5s. each; and in 24 
Parts, at ls. each. 

It is intended to present, in the Library Form of a 
handsome Octavo, at a rate of extraordinary cheapness, 
a connected narrative of the most import ant ra in the 
history of the modern world. The celebrated work of 
Mr. Macaulay professes te be * The History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of King James the Second 
down to the time which is within the Memory of Men 
still living.” ‘* Half a Century of the British Empire” 
will chiefly deal with events and states of society dur- 
ing atime in which many of our contemporaries have 
lived and acted. 

Part 1. will be published on the Ist of February 1851; 
and continued twice a Month. 

London : Cuartes Kyicut, Fleet Street. 


ARNOLD'S SCHOOL CLASSIC Ss, WITH 
ENGLISH NOTES. Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 
"= AJAX OF SOPHOCLES; 
English Notes. Translated from the German of FP. 
W. Scuxempewrs, by the Rev. R. B. Pavi, Viear of 
St. Augustine’s, Bristol, and late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. T. kK. Aryorn, 
M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Rivixerons, St. Paul's Churehyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
1. THE PHILOCTETES of SOPHOCLES. (Nearly 
ready.) 
THE 
T ENE 8; 


ferences. 


SIMPKIN, 














OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of DEMOS- 
with copious Notes and Grammatical Re- 
. (Nearly ready, Oratio de Corona.) 
. HOMERIT ILIAs, Lib. L.—IV. with a copious 
Critical Introduction and Notes. 7s. 6d. 

4. SELECTIONS from CICERO, Part. I. Orations, 
4s. Part II. Epistles, 5s. Part III. Tusculan Dis- 
putations, (In the press.) 


~ LE BAHN’ S WORKS ON THE GERMAN 
NGUAGE. Just published, 3s. 6d. 


pF TE rR SCHLEMIHL,; or the Shadow- 


less Man. By Cuamisso. With a Vocabulary 
and copious Explanatory Notes, by Fatck-Lrpaun, 
London: Simpxry, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Third Edition, price 8s.; with Key, 10s. 6d, 
YERMAN IN ONE VOLUME, con- 
I taining a Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, 
and a Vocabulary of 4500 Words synonymous in Ger- 
man and English. By Faucx-Lesanuy. 
* This is the best German Grammar that has yet 
been published.”— Morning Post. 
** The exercises are very good, 
well designed to illustrate the rules. 
synonymous in German and English’ 
tageous feature.” — Spectator. 

** Mr. Lebahn’s method is clear 
followed, everything like intrica 
avoided.” — Morning Chronicle. 


Price Gs. 
PRACTICE IN GERMAN; containing 
the first three chapters of ** Undine,” with a 
Literal Interlinear Translation, and copious Notes. 

** Whoever fails to learn the German language with 
this help, must have an intellect irredeemably dull and 
obfuseated.”— The Sun. 

** A work perfect of its kind.” 

** The entire contrivance of the 
extre aordini uy tact and knowledge 


teaching.”— The Era. 





well graduated, and 
* The 4500 Words 
is a very advan- 


simple, and easily 
cy being carefully 








Ladies’ Newspaper. 
* Practice’ exhibit 
on the subject of 


Price Ge 
pe SELF ~LNSTR vc TOR 

MAN, ntaini 
i. DER MUTHWILLIGE 


IN 


a Comedy, 


GER- 


ng, 
The Wag 





in Five Acts. By Korzruve. 

2. DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL: a Comedy, in 
Three Acts, By Scminter. With a Vocabulary and 
‘ ous Notes by Patex-Lrenamn. 

* A most practical work.”-- Britannia. 

** One of the most amusing elementary re uling -books 


2 hat ever passed under our hands.” Joha Jul 


The student could have no guide superior ‘to Mr. 
Lebahi iterary Gazette. 

. More than 139 con endatory notices of the 
vbove works have appeared 





with hae 





"S 


MR. A. K. oT 
GAZET 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. of 1440 pages, comprising ne arly 


50,000 ,- oo of Places, price 36s. cloth ; or half- 


russia, 
NE Ww DICTIONARY OF GEO- 
{ GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and 
Historical; forming a complete General Gazetteer of 
the World. By ALexanper Kerru Jounsron, F.R.S.E, 
F.R.G.S. F.G:S, Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary 
to her M: ajesty. 

‘* It would have been impossible that Mr. Johnston's 
Gazetteer should not be superior in exactness and com- 
prehensiveness to previous gazetteers of the world. It 
may be considered, in fact, as a revised and corrected 
edition of all its precursors. ... . It may be safely 
affirmed that so wide a range of geographical research 
never before was brought together within the dimen- 
sions of a single octavo volume.” — Globe. 

2 ondon: Loxem ax, Browyx, Green, and Lone ANS. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
New Edition, in feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece and 900 
Wood-engravinzs, price 10s. cl. or 12s. embossed roan, 
(PULE TREASURY of NATURAL HIS: 
TORY; or a Popular Dictionary of Animated Na- 
ture: in which the Zodlogical Characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species, are 
combined with a variety of intere sting Information il- 
lustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom. To which are added, a 
Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial Ap- 
pendix. By Samur. Macnper. A New Edition, with 
corrections. Also, by the same Author, 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: a Diction- 
ary of Universal Biography; comprising above 12,000 
Memoirs. New and carefully revised Edition (1851) ; 
corrected throughout, and extended to the present time 
by the nen of very numerous additional lives. 

In the } 

. THE HISTORIC AL TREASURY: an Outline of 
Universal History ; separate Histories of Every Nation. 
Price 10s, 

THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and Library 
of Reference : a Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 
ls, 

THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY: 
a copious Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles-Lettres. 
lds. 

*,* Price 10s. each work, feay 
embossed roan. 

London: Lonemay, Brows, Green, and LonomMans. 
In 1 . thick vol, 8vo. price 2/. 10s. the 3d Edition of 
})&: URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, AND MINES; containing a 
clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. Third 
Edition, corrected throughout ; with 1241 Wood-cuts. 


NEW GENERAL 
R. 














8vo. cloth; or 12s. in 


Also, 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND MINES; being the Second Edition 
of Dr. Ure’s Supplement to Third Edition of his ** Dic- 
ticnary.” 8vo. price Lis, 

London: Loxnemay, Browy, Green, and Lonomans. 
ZUMPT’S LATIN GRAMMARS— THE 
r\~ ~ - NGLISH TRANSLATIONS, 

New Edition, in 8vo. price Is. cloth, 
U MPT’ S LATIN GRAMMAR. Trans- 

4 + d fed adapted a the use of English Students, 
by Dr. L. Scumrrz, F.R.S.E. Rector of the High School 
ot bE hte h; with the Author’s sanction and codpe- 
ration, and numerous Additions and Corrections com- 
inunicated to the Translator by Professor Zumpt. 

* A new translation of the best Latin Grammar in 
a work which ought to be in the library of, 
but every Latin scholar.’ 


existence ; 
not only every Latin student, 
—Atheneum. 

Also, in 12mo. price 4s. cloth, 

ZUMPT’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE, Translated and adapted for English 
Schools, with the Author’s sanction and codperation, 
by Dr. L. Scumvrz; with a Preface written for this 
Translation by Professor Zumpt. 

London: LoNoMAN, Brown, GREEN, and L Lonomans. 





ROC HEFOUC AULD’S MAXIMS—NE Wi EDITION. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 

\ ORAL REFLECT IONS, SENTEN- 
i CES, and MAXIMS of Francis Duc pe ta 
RocnerovcauLp. Newly translated from the French. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 

** This is by far the best and most complete transla- 
tion we have seen of this famous book. The account of 
the author is written with a perception of the meaning 











| of his philosophy (not by any means common among the 





critics of Rochefoucauld), and the notes are really in- 
telligent illustrations of the text. The translation and 
editing has been manifestly a labour of love, and the 
result is an addition to books that were really wanted.” 
—Erxaminer. 

London: LONGMA AN, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


PESCHEL’'S WORK ON NATURAL PHILOSOPILY. 
Just published, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. Wood-cuts, —_ cloth, 
I LEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By C. F. 
4 Perscuet, Principal of the Royal Military ¢ ‘olle: ge, 
Dresden. Translated from the German, with Notes, by 
Lk. Wrst. 
Vol. I, contains The Physies of Ponderable 








Bodies. 


7s. Gd. 
Vols. 1]. and IIT. Imponderable Bodies 13s. 6d. 
“We trace the hand of a master, who has placed 
before his readers, in the most lucid order, those 


branches of science in their modern improved state. 
Ihe work is a littl encyclopedia of physical science, 
and we heartily recommend it as a work by which the 
public will benefit.’ Philosophical Magazine 


London: Lox ONGMAN, Brows, Green, and Lona MANS. 
“HORNSEY'’S WORKS. 
Twentieth Edition, carefully revised and improved, 


‘ rice 2s, 
Ts P RONOUN \‘CING EXPOSITOR ; 
ora New Spelling-Book ; in which the divisibh 
words are divided agreeably to the plan recommended 


by Des. Lowth and Ash, and proncunced and explained 
accoiding to the best and most recent authorities. By 
Joun Hornsey. P 
Ity the same Author, 
THE CHILD'S MONITOR. 12mo. 4s. 
THE BOOK OF MONOSYLLABLES. 18mo. Is. ¢ 
ORTHOGRAPHTICAL EXERCISES. Smo. Is 
London: Luonomwan, Baown, Green, and Lonomans., 





Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. cloth, 


ORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
ONTENTS * 


4 








1. General Literature and! 5. Novels, Tales, and 
Literary Biography. Prose Works of Fic- 

2. History and Historical tion. 

3. Poetry. [ Memoirs. | 6. General Politics. 

4. Philosophy ot the Mind, | 7, Miscellaneous  Litera- 
Metaphysics, and Ju- ture, &c. 
risprudence. 

London: Loyemax, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, 

NEW EDITION OF MR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


Just published, in square crown 8vo. uniform with 
Southey’s “Doctor” and *‘* Commonplace Book,” 
with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engraved by W. Great- 
bach, and Vignette, price L/. _ cloth; or 30s. hand- 
somely bound jn calf by Hay 

(iEITIC AL AND HISTORICAL ES- 
/ SAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By 

Tuomas Baninoton Macatnay. A New Edition, 

complete in 1 vol. 

*,* Also, an Edition (the6th) in 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s, 
cloth. 


London: Loyemayn, Brows, Grery, and Lonomans. 


Just publi-hed, vols. I. and II. 8vo. rN 28s. cloth, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under 
i the EMPIRE. By the Rev. Cuaries Merivare, 
B.D. late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


** A very remarkable book, important in what it has 
already accomplished, and still more as the beginning 
of a great and much needed history r. Meri- 
vale has produced a book of high and enduring value; 
and we shall look for most anxiously, and hail with 
the greatest satisfaction, the future volumes of this 
History of Rome.”— Guardian. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY ARRANGED AND 

SIMPLIFIED 

imp. 8vo. half-Morocco, 











Lately published, flexible 








AUTHO- | 





back, 31s. 6d. a 
| LAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL TABLES, from the Creation to 
the Present Time, in Eighty-five Tables, clearly and 
beautifully printed. 

*.* The History of the World is carried forward in 
the order of time, so that by reference to any date it is 
seen at one view who were the reigniag Sovercigns, the 
year of their accession, the remarkable events of the 
period, and the contemporary Authors, Philosophers, 
Statesmen, Xe. Historical and Biblical student 
| will find this work an invaluable assistant. It is ac- 
| companied by a copious Index of Names and Events. 
| London: Lonoman, Brows, Green, and ‘GMANS. 








“ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED FROM THE 
LATIN AND GREEK. 

In 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition of : 
}TPHE STUDENT'S MANUAL: being 


an Etymologicaland Explanatory Vocabulatory of 


Words derived from the Greek. By R. HM, Buack, LL.D 
By the same Author, New Edition, uniform, 5s. 6d. el. 
ABOVE: being a Dictionary of 


Words derived from the Latin; 
trations. 


London : 


with amusing Illus- 


Loxemay, Brown, Green, and Loyomans. 


| “A SEQUEL to the 
| 
| 


In 1 vol, 12mo. price 6s. bound 
TS E MODERN POETICAL 
SPEAKER: a Collection of Pieces adapted for 
Recitation, carefully selected (by permission of the Au- 


thors) from the English Poets of the Nineteenth Cen- 
| tury. By Mrs. Pacuiser, 
“A skilfully and tastefully made selection.”—Ez- 


> | aminer. 


* This elegant and judicious selection deserves all 
praise for intrinsic merit, and supplies a defect in 
| school education.”— Zait's Magazine. 
London: Lonomax, Brown, Gree %, and Lonomans. 


enth Edition, care fully Revised, 
coveries introduced by the Anther. in fep. 8vo. with 
| numerous Plates, price 10s. 6d. cloth 
VONVERSATIONS ON’ NATURAL 
/ PHILOSOPHY: in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the 
comprehension of Young Persons. By Jane Marcer. 
* These Conversations are intended, in the course of 
eleme ntary se ience, to precede the Conversations on 
Chemistry. Each succeeding Edition has been care- 
fully Revised, and new discoveries introduced, by the 
Author.” Extracts from Preface. 
By the same Author, New Editions of 
CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, 2 vols. lis. ; 
on LAND and WATER, Map. 5s. 6d.; on POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY, 7s. 6d.; on VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY, Plates, 9s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Garren, and Loxomans. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MR. GRAHAM'S WORKS, 
Just published, a New Edition, in fep. 8vo. price 6s. 
paper some ; or the Art of Composition 
4 explained in a Series of Instructions and Exam- 
ples. By G. F. Granam. 

y the same Autho 


B 
SYNONYMES CL \SSIFIE D. 








with new dis- 








~~. il 
Svo. 
MEL Ps TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Fep. 
New Edit. 





3s. 
“E NGI ISH SPELLING-BOOK. 12mo. ls. 6d. 
FIRST STEPS TO LATIN WRITING. Second 
Edit. l2mo., 4s. 
London: Lonemay, 
NEW EDITIONS OF NESBIT’S MENSURA- 
TION, LAND-SURVEYING, Xe, 

A New and improved Edition, aungumented by a Trea- 
tise on Levelling, in 12mo. price 6s. bound, 
TREATISE on PR: Ac TICAL MEN- 

SURATION, By A. Nesuir. With. nearly 700 
Practical } xamples and 300 Wood-cuts.— KEY, 5s. 


Brows, Gree, and Loyomans. 








By the same Author, New Edition, 5vo _ Plates, 
Wood-cuts, and Field. Book, price 12 
PREATISE on PRACTICAL iAND-st RVEY- 
ING. Corrected and improved, with the addition of 
Plane Trigonometry, including the use of the Theodo- 
lite, and Kailway Surveying, Railway Engineering, Le- 
_l uying out Curves, &« by T. Baker, 
= l _ ACTICAT ARITHMETIC, 
h 5 t Il. 7s. 6d.—KEY, 7s. 
IN rh ODt ( r10N I NGL ISH PARSING. 18mo. 


s. Gd. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 











THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





Hr. cee Borrow’s New Wiork. 


On SATURDAY NEXT, With Portrait of the Author, 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 


LAVENGRO; THE SCHOLAR, 


n ’ r 
THE GIPSY, 
By GEORGE BORROW, Author of ‘ The Bible in Spain,” 

Joun Murray, 


AND THE PRIEST. 
“The Gypsies of Spain,” &c. 
Albemarle Street. 





Pictionaries of the Bible. 


In a beautifully printed volume, medium 8vo. 


price 25s. illustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE.* 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. Author of the “ Pictorial Bible,” 


This work is studiously ace« 





lated to the wants of the great body of the religious public. 


&e. 


To parents, to 


y 
Sunday-school Teachers, to Missionaries, and to all engaged, either statedly or occasionally, in the important 
business of Biblical Edue ation, the volume is confidently recommended as the most valuable coinpendium of Bible 
Knowledge for the People which has ever appeared in this country. 





Also, lately published, in two volumes, price 3/. illustrated by 554 Engravings on Wood, besides 


Maps and 


Views on Steel, 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLIC AL LITERATURE* 


By JOHN KITTO, 


D.D. F.S.A. &e. &e. 


Assisted by Forty able Scholars and age ory British, Continental, and American, whose initials are affixed 
to their respective contributions. 
“ Among the contributors are to be recognized the names of many of the most distinguished Biblical Scholars, 


It is not, therefore, 


both British and Foreigu. 


on the criticism, 
Introduction'to the Critical Study of the Sey iptures. 


Apa and Cuarues Brack, Edinburgh; Losoman and Co.; 
and Hamuivron, Apams, and Co, London. 
* A Prospectus and Specimen of both Works will be sent, post-paid, to any post-paid application to the Edin- 


burgh Publishers, 


too much to say, that this Cyc lopwdia surpasses every Biblical 
Dictionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light 
interpretation, history, geography, arche ology, 


and physical science of the Bible.”—Horwe’s 


Simpxkrn and Co.; WuirrakKer and Co. : 








A GENERAL VIEW OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, in 8vo. 
A COMPENDIUM and TEXT BOOK 

of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Creation 
of the World to the Present Time. Translated from 
the German of Dr. Weber, by Dr. Benn, Professor of 
German Literature at Winchester College. 
Wurtraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





In 12mo. price 5s. cloth, the Third Edition, corrected 
and revised, witha a al Table of Grecian, 


Roman, and E nglish Dates, 
SHORT COU RSE OF HISTORY. 
By 


First Series—Greece, Rome, and England. 
the Rev. H. Le. M. Cuermenn, M.A. 

*.* This work is recommended by the Commander-in- 
chief for the instruction of candidates for commissions 
in the Army. 

**A compendious system of history, which should 
give the results of inodern research in a palatable 
shape has long been a desideratum, and one which, 
considering the difficulty of the task, we did not look 
to see made good. The volume before us supplies the 
deficiency, and we do not hesitate to say that it states, 
in short compass, the chief points of Greek, Roman, 
and English history; with an amount of information 
which no one would imagine possible in a book of less 
than 350 pages.” — Guardian. 

Also, shortly will be published, 

4 SECOND SERIE S, containing a succinct Account 

of Foreign Affairs during the Middle Ages and Modern 








Times.—Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
~ GRAMMAR SCHOOL ‘CLASSICS. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


VICERONIS CATO MAJOR, sive de 

/) . 8enectute, Laelius, sive de Amicitia, et Epistolae 
Selectae; with English Notes and an Index. By 
Grorncr Lone. Being a Second Volume of the Gram- 
mar School Classics. 

“The notes are brief, clear, and instructive; the 
selections judiciously made ; the text carefully revised 
and admirably punctuated; and the entire volume is 
one which the schoolboy will tind invaluable, and from 


which even the advanced scholar may learn some- 
thing.’— Weekly News. 
\lso, lately published, a New Edition of the first 
volume, price 5s. 
XNENOPHON’S ANABASIS, with English Notes 


and Three Maps. By the Rev. J. FP. Macmicnagr, 
Master of the Grammar School, Burton-on-Trent. 

We can confidently recommend this as the best 
school edition, and we feel certain that it will satisfy 
every reasonable demand that can be made.”’— Classical 
Wuseum. 





WurtTraKer and Co. Ave Maria Lane; Georcre Ber, 
Fleet Street. 
R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 


AND CLASSIC AL WORKS. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Edition, cloth 
The volumes are sold separate ly, 7s. each. 


Third s. ad. 
l4 0 





HIST 9 - GREECE, 1l2mo. Sixth Edi- 

SR cll ae Eee es 6 6 
misTORY ¥, “ROME. 12mo. Sixth Edition, 

ED 25.5 thee dhecaenehee ane etaneene e60.6b05:4.5 i 6 
QUESTIONS onthe HISTORIES, l2mo.each 1 06 
HISTORY of INDIA. 8vo. cloth .. proce 
HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPIRE. L2mno. 

4AM RES ee eS eee 6 6 
MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT GREECE and 

ITALY. 8vo. Second Edition, cloth ..... 16 0 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. | Isino. 

Sixth Edition, bound ......... eae i 0 
SATIRES and EPISTLES of HORACE. | With 

Notes, &c. post 8vo. cloth .. 0.0.0... 6. cee 0 6 
BUCOLICS and GEORGICS of VIRGIL, With 

Notes, &c. post 8vo. cloth ......... , 6 
OVID'S FASTI. With Notes and Introduce tion mn. 

Second Edition. 8vo. cloth ............. i; 6 
THE CATALINA and JUGURTHA of SAL- 

LUST. With Notes and Excursus. post Svo. 

Dl \tidudbidmienabhnbhekaneen chet erm 2 
T ~ a and POPULAR FICTIONS. Wood- 

, fep. 8vo. cloth . 6 6 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

12mo. Second Edition, bound ...... nae > 0 
ELEMENTARY UISTORY of GRE 

Second Edition. 18mo. bound ........ 3 6 





bound eesese 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME. Second 
Edition. 18mo. bound ................... 5 
These works are used at the chief public schools, 
and by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and self-instruction. 


Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


7 


ee cS GEN ER AL , ATLAS of the 

WORLD. New Edition, Revised and Corregted 
throughout ; with numerous additional Maps, and an 
Index of 57,000 Names. In a handsome volume, 
strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
2/. 16s. 

The Work is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of geographical research ; and, 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execu- 
tion, or cheapness, the publishers invite a comparison 
with any other work of its class. 

Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. London: 
ARNOLD'S GREEK SYNONYMES AND 
HANDBOOKS. In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK OF GREEK SYNO- 
NYMES. From the French of M. Pittos, Li- 
brarian of the Bibliothéque Royale, Paris, Edited, 
with Notes, by the Rev. Tuomas Kercuever ARNop, 
M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambr idge. 
Rivinerons, St. P: aul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 

1, DODERLEIN’S H ANDROOK 

NON YMEs. 


price 


Loneman & Co, 











of LATIN syY- 


7s. 6d. 








HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Ss. _ 6d 
| HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
a 
1. THE ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handbook fo 





the Student of the Greek Drama. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM I BUTLER. ; 
Edited by Tomas Bourn 


\IHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHI- 
















| / CAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS 

| EXE RC ISE S$. Twelth Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

| ARITHMETICAL QUESTION Thirteenth Edi- | 

tion, with Additions, by Grorer Frost. l2mo. 6s. bd. | 

} EXERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS. With | 
QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION, and an Appendix, 
by which the Constellations may be easily known, | 
Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

A KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES. 2s Gd. | 

sewed, 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENGLISII 
HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition. l2mo. | 
4s. bound. 

GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW 
TESTAMENT; describing the Principal Places in 
Juda, and those visited by St. Paul; and narrating the 
most important Occurrences recorded in the Evangeli- 
cal Histories. With Maps. Sixth Edition. 12mo 
bs. 6d. bound. 
ARITHMETICAL 
Edition. 8d. 

L sondon Sold by § Simp KIN, MARSHALL, 


AP r ROVE D EDU CATIONAL WORKS 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 
Eighth Edition, Is. 6d. cloth, 





TABLEs, & Twenty-fourth 


and C. 


ron 


— YOUNG COMPOSER; or Pro- 
gressive og in English Compositior By 
James CORNWELL, > ». 


Iso, price 3s, 
KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPO- 


SER ; with ‘Hints as to the mode of using the 





+ 
Book. 
Seventeenth Edition, 2s. red leather, ls. 9d. cloth, 
At sLEN AND CORNWELL’S GRAM- 

MAR. With very copious Exercises, and a 
systematic View of the Formation and Derivation of 
Words; together with Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek 
Lists, which explain the etymology of above 7000 En- 
glish words. 

Sixteenth Edition, 1s. cloth, 9d. sewed, 


. RAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 
Fifth Edition, price 4s. A 

VE SLECT Edited 
" the late Dr. ALLEN. 

w Edition, price 3s. 


ENGLISH POETRY. 
| R. ALLEN’ s EUTROP IUS. 


With a 


complete Dictionary and Index of Proper 
Names. 
Ninth Edition, price 3s. 6d. or with 30 Maps on 
s. 6d. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


Corxnwect, Ph.D. 
price 2s. 6d. plain, 


A By James 


Also, by the same, 








4s. coloured, 





| A SCHOOL ATLAS; consisting of 30 

ii beautifully executed ‘Maps on Steel. 

| London: Simpxkin and Co.; Hamivton and Co. Edin- 
burgh: W. P. Kexyepy. | 


STANDARD SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


1, 

DR. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, 
and GEOGRAPHY. 8vo. 21s. 

“We rec omme nd this Classical Dictionary for uni- 


versal adoption.” — Athenaum, 

* A book that should be in the hands of every classi- 
cal student, and on the shelves of every libr 
the more elaborate works on which it is based ‘are 
required.” — Spectato 

“We shall be mesh 
not receive the most extensive 
Gazette. 

** Cast and arranged principally for Schools. It 
pushes for ever from his stool our well remembered 
school friend Lempriere.”— Examiner. 

“‘ As regards copiousness and completeness of in- 
formation and judicious arrangement, the work is un- 
surpassed.”—John Bull. 






mistaken if this volume docs 
patronage.” — Literary 


? 


DR. SMITHS SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. Wood-cuts 
16mo. 10s. 6¢. 


Admirably supplies a long-felt want, especially 
ee al tuition—that of a sing gle volume of portab 
size, exhibiting in an alphabetical form the re mec ol 
the labours of modern scholars in both Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. The articles are clear and concise ; 
the wood-cuts are as useful as they are ornamental ; 
and altogether the work leaves little or nothing t 
desined.”—Journal of Education, 





a 


EDWARD THE’ SIXTHS 


Seventh Edition, ] 


KING 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 


l2mo, ds, 6:7. 


Revised. 


4, 

KING EDWARD THE SIXTH'S 
LATIN ACCIDENCE, for JUNIOR CLASSES, 
12mo, 2s. 

5, 


MATTHLE'S GREEK GRAMMAR 
Abridged for Schools, Seventh Edition. 
l2mo. 3s, 


Revised. 


6. 

MATTHLE’S GREEK ACCT- 
DENCE, for JUNIOR CLASSES. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 12mo, 2s. 

MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. From the I 


‘irst Invasion by the Romar 


to the present Reign. New Edition. Wood- 


l2mo, 7s. Gd, 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. From the Conquest by the Gauls ¢ 
the present Time. New Hdition. Wood-cut 
l2mo. 7s. Gd. 

9. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GER- 


MANY. From the Invasion by Marius to tl: 
Battle of Leipsic. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s, 6. 
10, 


ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF 


Fifteenth Edition. I8mo, 2», 6d. 


LITTLE 
ENGLAND. 


11. 


CROKER’S STORIES FROM THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Fourteenth Edition 


Wood-cuts. l6mo. 4s. 
12. 
CROKER'S PROGRESSIVE GEO- 
GRAVHY. Fourth Edition. 18mo, ls, 67. 
13. 
FISHERS ELEMENTS OF GEO- 
METRY. Third Edition. 18mo. 5s. 


14. 


FIRST 
Third Edition. 


PRINCIPLES 
18mo, 3s 


FISHER’S 
OF ALGEBRA. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


January 25, 1851.] 


MR. BENTLEY'S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR JANUARY. 








MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
A YEAR ON THE PUNJAB 
FRONTIER IN 1848-49. 
By Major Hernerr Epwarpes. 
ls. 8vo. with a Map of the Punjab by Arrc 


smith, and numerous Engravings. 
(On Tuesday the 28th. 


In 2 vo 


THE GOLDEN HORN ; 
AND SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, 
SYRIA, AND TILE HAURAAN. 
By Cuartrs James Monk, M.A. 
In two ¥ olumes post 8vo. with Plates. (Vou ready.) 





NARRATIVE OF THE 
WYN Th rap T 104 
SECOND SIKIT WAR IN 1848-49. 
With a detailed Account of the Battles of Ramnugger, 
Chillianwalla, the Passage of the Chenab, 
Goojerat, Xe. 

By Epwarp Josern THACKWELL, Esq. late Aide-de- 

Camp to General Thackwell 

In post 8vo. (Now ready.) 


THE EARL OF BELFAST. 
; TWO GENERATIONS : 
Or Birth, Parentage, and Education. A Novel. 


Ry the Earl of Berrasr. In 2 vols. post Sv« 
— nlished this day.) 


W. WILKIE COLLINS. 


RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


7 By W. Witxre Coutts, Author of ‘* Antonia.” 
With numerous Illustrations by H. C. Bra —s Esq. 
Crown 8vo. handsomely bound, 
(On the 28th. 


MRs. WARD. 


, ’ TY ’ ui ’ ) ’ s 
TTELEN CILARTERITS ; 
OR SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN A CATHEDRAI 
TOWN. 
By Mrs. Ward, Author of “ Five Years in Kiffirland.” 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. post, 21s, 
Now ready. 





4 THE 
BRIDAL AND TIE BRIDLE; 
i OR OUR capephtang TRIP IN 
THE E IN 1850. 
In post 8vo. price rod 6d. (Now read; 


GEORGE HOGARTH. 
y val 21 > APD 
MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 
IN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, & ENGLAND. 
\ New Edition of the Musical Drama, 
By Grorcr Hocartn, Esq. 
Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, and 
Honorary Member of the Philharmonic Society of 
Paris. In 2 vols. small 8vo. price I4s. (Now ready.) 


New and Cheaper Edition of MEMOTRS OF TIE 
REIGN OF KING GEORGE ILL 
BY HORACE WALPOLE. 

Edited by Sir Dents Le Marcnant, Bart. 





| 











| 
| 
| 


‘ In Monthly Velumes, 8vo. (to be completed in 4 vols.) 


with Portraits. 


rhe First Volume is now ready, with a Portrait, | 


and handsomely bound. Price 10s. 6d. 
*,° The Second Volume will be published on the First 
of February. 


{ THE DUCIIESS; 
OR WOMAN'S LOVE AND WOMAN'S HATE. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. Vou ready.) 


FRANCIA ; 


\ yey OF PARAGUAY 
By E. CLrarenck SHFPARD. 
Post 8vo. nae 7s. Gd. (Now ready.) 








THLE BARONE SS VON BECK’S 


ADVENTURES. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, (Vow ready 


EARL OF ELLESMERE’S WAR 
OF THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 3 vols. post Svo. 
Sis. Gd. (Now ready.) 


THE REV, DR. POOL E'S LIFE, 
SCENERY, AND CUSTOMS, IN SIERRA LEONE. 


2 vols. post Svo. (Now ready.) 








Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


asennad 


| the CANONICAL SCRIPTURES of the OLD TESTAMENT, from the German of DE WETTE, Trans 





THE SPECTATOR. 95 
NEW AND RECE \T WORKS 





THE COTTON AND COMMERCE OF INDIA, Considered in 


Relation to the Interests of Great Britain : with Remarks on Railway Communication in the Bombay Presidency. 
By Joun Cuarman, Founder and late Manager of the Great India Peninsular Railway Campany. 8vo. cloth 12s. 

[Published this day. 
ie Promises to be one of the most useful treatises that have been furnished on this important subject. : swe 
is distinguished by a e lose and logical style, coupled with an accuracy of detail, which will in a great measur 
meaner it a text-book.” — Times, Ji anuary 22d, 1851. 

“Mr. Chapman’s great practical knowledge and experience of the subject upon which he treats have enabled him 
to collect an amount of information, founded upon facts, such as we believe has never before been laid before the 
public. The allimportant questions of supply, production, and prices of cotton in India, as well as the commer- 
cial and financial questions connected with it, are ably treated.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“ Written by an intelligent, pains-taking, and well-informed gentleman. . Nothing can be more corre 
than his views, so far as they extend, his survey and character of districts, his conclusions as to the supply the 
earth can yield, and his assertion that the cost of transit is with Indian cotton the first and ruling element ot 
price.” —Daily News. 


New Work by Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson. 
LETTERS ON THE LAWS OF MAN’S NATURE AND 


DEVELOPMENT. By H. G. Arxixson and Hannier Martineav. Post 8vo. cloth, price 9s, 
[Published this day. 


SOCIAL STATICS ; or the Conditions essential to Human Hap- 


Svo. cloth, price 12s, 
Published this day. 


THE BISHOPS WIFE ; a Tale of The Papacy. Translated 
from the German of Leopold Schefer, with an Historical notice of the Life and Times of Hildebrand (Pope Gregory 
VII.), to which it relates. By Mrs, J. R. Sroparr. Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 4s. 


HEBREW RECORDS: an Historical Inquiry concerning the 
Age, Authorship, and Authenticity of the Old Testament. By the Rev. Dr, Gries. 1 vol. on loth, 
price 10s, 6d. 


piness Specified, and the first of them Developed. By Henserr Srenct 


THE DUTY of ENGLAND: a Pro- RELIGLOUS SCEPTICISM and IN- 
Ap- | FIDELITY: their History, Cause, Cure, and Mission, 


testant Layman’s Reply to Cardinal Wiseman’s 
By Joun Atrrep Laneroap. Post Svo. cloth, 5s. 


peal.” 8vo. stitched, price 1s 
| Published this day 
R : . SOCIAL ASPECTS. By Jouy Srones 
a al & ars ‘ ‘ PRTRr é a4 e ‘ 3 
ECC LESIA STI¢ A L I R E I EN- Ssiru, Author of ** Mirabean; a Life History.” Post 
SIONS, ROMISH and ENGLISH; with the Antidot 8vo. cloth, price 6s . 
which a Catholic Protestantism supplies. A Tract for ; . ; 


the Times. Being a Sermon preached in Renshaw { HISTORICAT ANALYSIS of 
é ‘ 4 4 4hae 4 ‘ ‘ , 
Stree a a ‘TpPool, ” \ a N ) 7 5 ” , , ‘ oi . 
ney aioe a on Sunday, Nov. 17, 1850. | cupisTIAN CIVILIZATION. By L. Raywoxp Di 
a Veutcour. In 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price ls. 6d, 


THE PROGRESS of the INTEL- a TTrRPNeR 2¢ PYTeETE YE 
LECT, as exemplified in the Religious Developments The PURPOSE of EXISTEN( E, 
of the Greeks and Hebrews. By RK. W. Mackay, Esq Popularly Considered in Relation to the Ovigin, Deve- 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Price 24s lopment, and Destiny of the Human Mind, Crown &\ 

The ‘Progress of the Intellect’ is ineo ymparably cloth, 7s. 6d 
the most important contribution yet made by any Eng- 
lish writer to views first broadly put forth by Ratio- WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT'S 


nalistic German theologians. He has widened thei: ~~ = 
basis—given them freer scope and larger aims—sup- LETTERS to a FEMALE FRIRND. A Complet: 


ported them by stores of as various and accumulated Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition. 

learning, and imparted to them ali the dignity which By Catwerixe M. A. Courgr, Author of “ Visits ¢ 

can be derived from a sober and weighty style of - ” «Euey’s Half-C . I 

writing, and from processes of thought to which imagi- Beechwood Farm, macy's alf-Crown,” Xe. 93 
vols. small Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


nation and reason contribute in almost equal degrees.” 
The LIFE of JEAN PAUL FR. 





~Examiner, 


> yr ¢ +r “_ Walet?) 
HEARTS in MORTMAIN and COR- RICHTER. Compiled from Various Sources. To- 
NELIA; a Novel. In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d gether with his Autobiography. Translated from the 
“Both stories contain matter of thought and re- | German. Second Edition. Illustrated with a Po 
flection which would set up a dozen commonplace | engraved on Steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
circulating library productions Eramine 


LECTURES on SOCIAL SCIENCE |. The ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE: 
and the ORGANIZATION of LABOUR. By James | pies of the Arts, Prudent Maidens, ay well as for thc 


Hore. Demy 8vo. stiff cover, price 2s 6d. P ‘ Protit and Instruction of all Christendom, viven te th 
Published this day light. Translated from the German of Leopold Sche- 
. . - ' . — fer, by Mrs. J. Kh. Sroparr. 1 vol. feap. §vo. ornament 
The CHURCH in DANGER; or a } binding, és. 


Warning Voice to Protestants. By Venrmas. 12mo. 


cloth, price 2s. The HISTORY of ANCIENT ARI 


‘ : \ _ . AMONG the GREEKS. By Jonx Wincketo ine. Fr 
GOD in CHRIST. Discourses by : 
Horace Busunrit. In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 6s trated, price 12s. 





the German, by G. H. Loner. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, illn«- 
I 





NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 


Second Edition of ‘‘De Wette.”’ 
A CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


ed 
and enlarged by Turopore PARKrEF 2 vols. Svo. cloth, price 24s. 


The only Complete and Authentic Report. 
7 - TT . TT ‘ ‘ . . »D wan > y r 
REPORT OF THE CASE OF PROFESSOR JOHN W. 
| WEBSTER, indicted for the Murder of Dr. George Parkman before the Supreme Judical Court of Massa- 
chusetts; including the Hearing on the Petition for a writ of error, the prisoner's confessional statements and ape 
plication for a commutation of sentence, and an Appendix, containing seve ral interesting narratives never 


published. By Groncr Beats, Esq. one of the Counsels in the case. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, price 1s 


TABUL ATOMIC. — The Chemical Tables for the Calcula- 
tion of Quantitative Analyses of H. Rose, recaleulated for the more recent determinations of Atomic Weights. I 
Win. T. Dexter, Imp. 8vo. cloth, price 6s 








London: Joun Carman, 142, Strand. 
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GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 


Just published, forming the First, Second, and Third 


Vorks of a 
NEW SERIES 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 


Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 
Inspector-General of Military Schools ; 
Assisted in the Departments of Grammar, the ENGLIsi 
Lanevace, and the Art or Tracnine, 

By WALTER M‘LEOD, 


Hlead Master of the Model School, and Master of 
Method in the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 


I. 
History of England. 
Being the First Book of History, and forming the 
first work of the Series. Complete in Two Parts, 
18mo. price ls. each. 


I. 

History of the British Colonies. 
Being the Second Book of History, and the second 
work of the Series. 18mo. price ls, 

III. 


History of British India. 


Being the Third Book of History, and the third 
work of the Series. 18mo. price ls, 





Other Works nearly ready— 
Sacred History. Histories of Greece 
Book of Algebra. and Rome. 
History of France. English Grammar. 
Writing Book, &c. 





Extract from the Preface to| Extract from Preface to the 
the First Book of History, which Second Book of History, which 
partly explains the Editor's’ further explains the Editor's 
plan— an— 

“The present ‘History of “ Aclass, whether composed 


THE SPECTATOR. 








England’ is written upon a) of adults or pupils, which has 
plan devised to render it ac- been judiciously conducted 
ceptable to learners of all through both parts of the | 
ages, ranks, and conditions. ‘ History of England,’ may be | 
Care has been taken to tell, as | assumed to have overcome all 
far as possible, the story of the the ordinary difficulties of the 
nation, rather than of its English language. Its mem- 
rulers, and to place events in bers will have acquired, at the 
an interesting point of view, same time, the rudiments, so 
without, in any instance, to speak, of an important 
swerving into controversy. branch of knowledge ; which 
The style, likewise, has been the teacher will do well to 
so cast, that the merest be. | improve upon, by putting into 
ginner can find no difficulty their hands successively the 
in mastering it. Except where | Histories of the British Colo- 
proper names occur —and nics, of British India, and of 
these are introduced as spar- France. Greece and Rome, 
ingly as ible—the reader with the Outlines of Ancient 
will not find, throughout the and Modern History, will 
tirst fourteen or fifteen pages, come in to better purpose after 
a single word which exceeds the faculties of the learners 
one syllable in length. are more matured. The Book 
Throughout the next fifty of Sacred History ought to be 
pages or so, the longest word| read = simultaneously with 
introduced comprises only two| each of the other historical 
syllables ; and so on till about } books, as soon as the class 
the middle of the work, when | shall be able to pronounce 
words of three and even of} correctly the least difficult of 
four syllables occasionally pre- | the proper names that occur 
sent themselves. Finally, in/in it. Full directions in re- 
the closing chapters, the Eng- | gard to the arrangement and 
lish language takes the form | combination of the various 
which it usually bears when | branches which constitute a 
writers most conversant with | regular course of instruction 
their mother-tongue make use | will be given in the ‘ Book of 
of . = amuse or instruct the | Method.’ ” 

world.” ! 





Opinions of the Press. 

** These little books are not only good in themselves, 
but promise a whole crop of goodness in educational 
literature. . . . . The present J/istory of England is 
a sample, and a very good one—clear, comprehensive, 
and conveying knowledge.” Spectator. 

* The two parts at present before us are executed 
with great care and skill. The style is admirably 
suited to the capacities of children; and we have no 
<dloubt that when this series becomes known to schools, 





it will come into very general use.” Sunday Times. 
** We have been surprised to find so much solid mat- 
ter brought within the compass of such small volumes, 


| to 1849; with a Glance at California. 


} 


| Plates. 


and within the comprehension of pupils so little ad- | 


vanced as those for whom the present series must be 
considered as primarily intended.” Globe. 
* The object of the editor is, that the merest element- 
ary instruction should be so given as to convey actual 
knowledge; that the words which the child is taught 
to spell should ‘communicate truths mere important 
than “the cat mews,” and “the dog barks.”’ We 
heartily commend Mr. Gleig’s design.” 
Literary Gazette. 
* The first two books of this series are exceedingly 
well done. Brief, suecinet, clear, they lead the reacer 
vn by easy stages through every epoch in our history, 
omitting no fact of importance, and leaving nothing 
essential unexplained. We augur well of the whole un- 
dertaking from this felicitous commencement.” 
United Service Gazette. 
fF The Prospectus of Gleig’s School Series 
may be had on application to the Publishers, and of all 
Booksellers. The plan of the Series is still more fully 
deseribed in Messrs. Longman and Co.’s §¢ehool 
Catalogue for 1851, which is now ready, and may 


be had gratis. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and 
LoNGMANS. 








~ NEW WORKS. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Col. and Mrs. 
Saprve’s authorized Translation. Vol. III. Part I. 
Post 8vo. 6s. cloth; 16mo., 2s. 6d. sewed ; 3s. 6d. cloth. 


It. 
Lord HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMI- 
NISCENCES (1791—1821). With Fac-simile of Auto- | 
graph Letter of Napoleon. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 





Itt. 


Pope HILDEBRAND and the EX- 
COMMUNICATED EMPEROR. A Tale. By the 
Rey. Josern Sorrary, B.A. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


Iv. 
PESCHEL’S ELEMENTS 
SICS. Translated, with Notes, by E. West. 
Wood-cuts, 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 21s. 


| 


of PHY- | 
With 


v. 
Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Third Edition; 
with 1,241 Wood-cuts. 8vo. 50s.—Surr_ement, Ms. 
VI. 
The DOG. By Wrrttam Yovarr. 
New Edition; with Wood-engravings designed by W. 
Harvey. 8vo. 6s. 


vit. 

The HORSE. By Wrrrram Yovarr. | 
New Edition; with Wood-engravings designed by W. | 
Harvey. 8vo, 10s. 

vu. 

The EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES 
of the JUST. By the Rev. Ersxine Neate, M.A. 
With Wood-engravings. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 

Ix. 
LETTERS to MY UNKNOWN 


FRIENDS. By aLapy. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. | 





x. 
JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC | 
and POETICAL WORKS, Now first collected ; with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8:0, 21s.; 
Morocco, 42s. 
xI. 
The Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE’S 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, 
Vols. IL. and Il. 8¥o. 28s. 


xr. 

Dr. L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL 
HISTORY of GREECE. Mainly based on Bishop 
Thirlwall’s. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

XI. 

Sir J. MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS. Including his Contributions to 
Tue Evinsurcu Review. New Edition; with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown Svo. 21s.; calf, 30s. 

XIV. 

Lord JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
to THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. Second Edition; 
3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

xv. 

The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. CLXXXIX., for January, 1851. 8vo. 6s. 





Nearly ready. 
XVI. 


The POPE’S LETTERS APOSTOLIC 
considered with reference to the Law of England and 
of Europe. By Dr. Travers Twiss. 8vo. 9s. 

[On Tuesday next. 
XVII. 

ROVINGS in the PACIFIC from 1837 
By a Merchant 
long Resident at Tahiti. 2 vols. post 8vo. with coloured 


XVIr. 

The METAMORPHOSES of APU- | 

LEIUS; a Romance of the Second Century. Translated | 
from the Latin. By Sir Grorcr Heap. Post Svo. 

[On Saturday next. 


XIX. 

READINGS for EVERY DAY in 
LENT. Compiled for the use of Young Persons, from 
the Writings of Jeremy Taylor. By the Author of 
* Amy Herbert.” 18mo. 

XX. 

A THOUGHT BOOK of the OLD 
WISE SPIRITS of all AGES and COUNTRIEs. By 
James Eves. Feap. l6mo. 


XNI. 

SOUTHITEY’S COMMON PLACE-BOOK. 
Fovrru and concluding Serrrs—ORIGINAL MEMO- 
RANDA,. Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warren, B.D. 
Square crown Syo. 21s, [On Thursday next. 





London: LonGmMan, Brown, Green, and 
LonoMANS. 





[January 25, 1851. 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 


By THOMAS TATE, 


Of Kneller Training College, Twickenham; late Ma- 
thematical Professor, and Lecturer on Chemistry, in 
the National Socicty’s Training College, Battersea, 


— 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. 


Containing a familiar Explanation of the Construc- 
tion of various kinds of Machinery, &c. For the 
use of Schoolmasters and Students. With numerous 
Wood-cuts, 1l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


9 


The PRINCIPLES of MECHANICAL 
PHILOSOPHY applied to INDUSTRIAL ME- 
CHANICS. Forming aSequel to the Author's “ Ex. 
ercises on Méchanics and Natural Philosophy.” 
12mo. with Wood-engravings. [In the press. 


3. 


EXERCISES on MECHANICS and 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; or an Easy Introduc- 
tion to Engineering. Containing various Applica- 
tions of the Principle of Work; the Theory of the 
Steam-engine, with Simple Machines; Theorems 
and Problems on accumulated Work, &c. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged; with Diagrams. 12mo. 2s. 
*“Contains a well-arranged course of instruction, 

and is an excellent manual.” 

Minutes of the Committce of Council on Education, 


4. 
The PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, 


MENSURATION, TRIGONOMETRY, LAND- 
SURVEYING, and LEVELLING ; containing fami- 
liar Demonstrations and Illustrations of the most 
important Propositions in Euclid’s Flements; and 
Pioofs of all the useful Rules and Formule in Men- 
suration and Trigonometry, with their Application 
to the Solution of practical Problems in Estimation, 
Surveying, and Railway Engineering. New Edition; 
with 317 Diagrams and Wood-cuts. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
“We can conscientiously recommend it to those 
who wish to acquire the description of knowledge of 
which it treats... .. The chapter on the principles 
of estimating the value of artiticers’ work will be found 
very useful.” Builder. 






7 


The FIRST THREE BOOKS of EU- 
CLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; from the 
Text of Dr. Robert Simson: together with various 
useful Theorems and Problems, as Geometrical 
Exercises on each book. New Edition. 12mo. ls, 6d. 
** An admirable elementary publication, the title of 

Which sutticiently explains its contents, and which we 

cordially recommend to those who have charge of pu- 

pil-teachers, and to the instructcrs of youth generally.” 
Journal of Education, 





6. 


TREATISE on the FIRST PRINCI- 
PLES of ARITHMETIC, after the Method of 
Pestalozzi. Designed for the use of Teachers and 
Monitors in Elementary Schools. New Edition, with 
Additions and Improvements. l2mo. 1s. 6d. 

** A work of merit, containing a simple method of 
rendering both the principles and the practice of arith- 
metic familiar to the scholars of elementary schools.” 

Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 


ALGEBRA MADE EASY. 
intended for the use of Schools. 
12mo. 2s. 

*« A good manual for pupil-teachers.” 
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